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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Mr. BEVIN’s journey to Paris was an appropriate step 
towards ascertaining and organising the European response 
oF to the Marshall proposal of further American 
ae haa aid for European reconstruction. Mr. Bevin 
preceded his journey by a warm but measured 
welcome to Mr. Marshall’s lead. Mr. Bevin rightly emphasised 
that Britain, though the centre of a great Empire, is linked more 
closely than ever with the destinies of Europe, in her own island 
a European nation which must act asone. Heas rightly stressed 
the great common interest between France, Britain and the 
United States which has made Paris the first European centre to 
be consulted by Britain in negotiations which must be complex 
and far-flung before they are finished. And in accepting the 
initiative which the American move devolved upon Britain, 
he wisely welcomed Mr. Marshall’s inclusion of Russia among 
the countries to which American aid may be given as ‘‘ remov- 
ing any idea that there was anything ideological in the 
proposals.’’ The French Government have been no less warm 
in their welcome, President Auriol describing Mr. Marshall’s 
initiative as ‘‘ at once daring and judicious,” and adding that 
“there must be an immediate and bold response.”’ 

The next European stage in giving actuality to the Ameri- 
can proposal is now fairly clear. For their peoples the Euro- 
pean participants require food, clothing, shelter and warmth— 
the elementary necessities of life. For their industries these 
States need machinery and equipment, raw materials, supplies 
and markets—the fixed and working capital and essentials 
of organisation without which a modern economy cannot 
function. There must therefore be some machinery for 
consultation which will enable the European participants to 
take stock of what @hey can produce from their existing 
resources, decide how overlapping or compelling needs may 
be reconciled and resources dovetailed, agree what deficiencies 
and requirements remain which only American goods can 
satisfy, and settle on the further adjustments needed in order 
to make the best use of what the United States can and will 
provide to keep Europe going while still prostrate or enfeebled 
European economies struggle back to their feet. It will not 
be easy to frame the estimates or arrange the adjustments 
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which such a programme must entail. But there is no call 
for over-great precision ; within quite broad limits rough- 
and-ready results can suffice; and if there can be goodwill 
and a reasonable spirit of compromise the necessary work 
of planning and organising ought therefore to be fairly quickly 
done. 


Mr. MARSHALL’s speech represents a marked development of 
American policy. But can he carry his programme out? 
, Since its earliest days, American foreign policy 
as seater y has suffered from instability and indirection 
due to differences between President and Con- 
gress. Weaknesses of this character are worst when the 
Chief Executive belongs to one party and the majority in 
Congress to another and when a presidential election lies ahead. 
All these difficulties are present to-day. They are sharpened 
by differences between President Truman and Congress over 
legislation about taxes and about the regulation and rights 
of labour. Another continuing source of trouble is the size 
of the United States and the remoteness of most Americans 
from direct experience of the problems with which foreign 
policy is now primarily concerned. There is also widespread 
popular desire in the United States for things not consistent 
with sustained effort towards remote goals. An example is 
the present very natural wish for drastic tax reduction—which 
is quite inconsistent with a foreign policy such as current 
developments demand or President Truman and Mr. Marshall 
desire. Hence, though in the long run American policy is 
tenacious, shrewdly self-interested and resourceful, in the short 
run it is often highly erratic and in the middle term it frequently 
lacks stamina. All these facts mean that an extended relief 
programme, such as Mr. Marshall now advocates, may founder 
on the rocks of Congressional prejudices or the shoals of 
popular whims, and that the effort which we and other 
countries are now making to prepare the European end of 
such a programme may come to nothing. 

In so far as anything can resolve these difficulties except 
the course of events and the instruction of public opinion by 
brute facts, the most useful agency is what we call a non- 
party—and what Americans call a bi-pagtisan—foreign policy. 
Such a policy was carried out throughout most if not all of 
Mr. James Byrnes’s period as Secretary of State. At some 
stage, however, there seems to have been a halt in the sharing 
of information and the consultation about principles and 
programmes upon which a bi-partisan foreign policy depends ; 
but early in June Mr. Marshall reverted to the techniques of 
that policy by prolonged and extremely frank discussions 
with Senator Vandenburg. Prospects of an agreed and 
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consistent American foreign policy are therefore somewhat 
better than before, though neither a sustained course nor 
stability can yet be assured. But Mr. Marshall has excep- 
tional influence with Congress, and under his handling it is 
quite possible that legislative approval will be given ultimately 
to a programme of extended aid at the end of which are 
reasonable prospects of European recovery. 


WE in Britain and Europe have no need to reject the new 
American policy out of hand because, on the American side, 
) it is avowedly framed in American as well as 
lg in European interests. The Americans have 
made their new proposals because they want 
to strengthen friendly peoples and set them on their feet 
again. To rehabilitate and strengthen our friends is also in 
our own interests, and in the Empire’s, and in Europe’s. The 
Americans want to improve international economic conditions 
in order that expanded world trade may help the American 
economy to avoid a recession. As the economic blizzard of 
the ‘thirties taught painfully, avoidance of a recession or 
slump in the United States is much to the advantage of other 
countries, ourselves in particular. The Americans want 
world recovery to be swift so that they may find export 
markets for the margin in their immense industrial capacity 
surplus to domestic needs. Here the interests involved are 
by no means all concordant. Some American exports are 
obviously welcome ; the real questions are which, and how 
much, and on what terms, and at what price. Those questions 
can all be answered reasonably, given willingness to strike a 
fair bargain. On the other hand, American big business can 
be intolerably materialistic, arrogant and dominating; and 
with men who have this attitude no agreement is possible. 
But we also are not easily overridden ; and if our affairs are 
in competent hands, British interests where they have right 
can and will prevail. 

The possibilities of good in Mr. Marshall’s initiative by no 
means oblige us to forget or keep silent about past American 
mistakes. It was American policy that two years ago termi- 
nated Lend-Lease almost overnight, long before the economies 
of any of the Allies were ready to stand alone—least of all 
Britain’s, after her gigantic war effort during more than two 
years when the United States was still at peace. It was 
American policy that brought her troops home over-quickly, 
leaving disproportionate responsibilities again to fall on 
others—once more, Britain in particular. It was in Washington 
that quite intolerable terms concerning currency and trade 
were exacted as conditions of the loan to Britain. During 
the current tariff discussions in Geneva the American nego- 
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tiators have shown no signs of startling the world by the 
generosity or foresightedness of their proposals. Even during 
the past few highly critical weeks the special American 
interests concerned with wool have been able to force through 
Congress a measure quite monstrously selfish by methods 
only too familiar in the history of American tariff-making 
and by no means forgotten to-day. All these are acts of 
American policy since the war. All have contributed 
to the world’s present state. All have helped to make the 
Marshall initiative necessary. But when this is said—and 
it needs to be said—it should be added that there is no need 
for rancour or recrimination. In foreign policy lack of 
measure is a mark of the tyro or the partisan. The only res- 
ponsible attitude for Britain now is to be frank and blunt 
if and when Americans should ask too much, and for the rest 
to help shape the Marshall policy so that it will best serve 
our own and the general interest. 


At the time of writing the Russian attitude to the Marshall 
proposal had not been officially stated. Soviet propagandists 
- sneered and snarled in their familiar fashion 
a soon after Mr. Marshall’s speech; but the 
“ Kremlin kept silence. On June 23rd, it was 
announced that Mr. Molotov had accepted the invitation to 
confer with Mr. Bevin and M. Bidault which was sent him 
during Mr. Bevin’s Paris visit. But this acceptance does 
not constitute a declaration of Soviet policy ; and unless and 
until Moscow shows that it has really changed its tune 
the greatest reserve must be maintained in the West. Cer- 
tainly there is no reason to believe that Russia will really 
welcome any plans made in the spirit of the Marshall initiative. 
Even after the most recent developments Soviet policy remains 
shrouded in darkness. That obscurity should envelop the 
significance of particular acts is not surprising. In all develop- 
ments of policy the meaning of tactical movements is always 
hardest to grasp owing to the importance attaching to details 
about which at the time all except the innermost circle must 
be ill-informed. It is more perplexing that the strategic 
objectives of Soviet policy should still be largely uncertain, a 
fact consequent in part upon the paradoxical contrast between 
inordinate ambitions on the one hand and material weakness 
and national fatigue on the other. In this situation far too 
much fuss is made in certain quarters about the possibilities 
of early war. On this point Stalin surely spoke the truth 
when he said some months ago that at the present time none 
of the peoples would tolerate a renewal of fighting. 
Stalin is too careful a student of Clausewitz, however, not 
to know that war is only one of the ways by which policy can 
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be pursued. Andas a student of Clausewitz—to say nothing of 
the lessons drawn fron his own vast experience—he must also 
know that in every struggle what matters is not absolute but 
relative strength or weakness. It follows that since Russia is 
weak, she must endeavour to keep Europe weak also. Weak- 
ness will help to maintain control over the countries within 
her present orbit, as it must also assist her to extend control 
over other countries farther afield. No policy that will 
strengthen any of these countries either absolutely or relatively 
to herself can therefore be expected to find favour in the eyes 
of the Kremlin. Since the Marshall plan, even if Russia 
accepted the invitation to participate specifically addressed 
to her, must if successful achieve just this, it again follows that 
Moscow is not merely bound to reject it for herself but must 
also oppose it for others. It follows also that further moves 
in the Soviet and Communist campaign of opposition must be 
awaited. 


THE Hungarian crisis was not a move in the campaign against 
the Marshall plan but an example, classic in its perfection, 
. of the technique of Communist domination of 

ee , ame a small country. The immediate cause of the 
crisis at first appeared to be a dispute over 

the nationalisation of the big banks, an issue of importance 
both in itself and in relation to the Three-Year Plan then in 
preparation. The real causes lay much further back. From 
the Russian and Communist point of view, Hungary has 
been a great disappointment ever since the liberation. The 
Hungarians traditionally hate the Russians, and the peasants, 
who constitute the backbone of the country, are not sym- 
pathetic to Communism. These facts expressed themselves 
in the elections of November, 1945, held under the shadow 
of a Russian garrison, when the Smallholders’ Party, despite 
great pressure and intimidation, polled more than 57 per cent. 
of the votes, while the Communists, even in these favourable 
circumstances, were unable to poll more than 17 per cent. 
But this failure in the election did not perturb the Russians, who 
turned to other methods. The Smallholders were not allowed 
effective control or even a majority in their own Cabinet. 
Communists were installed in key positions, beginning with 
that of the Minister of Internal Affairs, who controls the 
police—including the secret police. The War Minister, 
originally a Smallholder, was compelled to transfer the 
Frontier Guards, previously a part of the army, to the opera- 
tional control of the Communist-dominated Ministry for 
Internal Affairs. The strength of the Frontier Guards was 
increased until they outnumbered the combatant troops of 
the army by about four to one. A Communist, General 
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Palffy, was given command of this swollen force and also 
headed the Army Political Office, with virtually absolute 
power over the selection of officers. The civil service was 
largely purged of Smallholders, and in some places Commu- 
nists were brought in. Up to half a million Hungarians have 
been deported. A network of spies and informers covers the 
land, and from Germany have been introduced the sinister 
officials called block-wardens, whose duty is systematic 
_ espionage. 

The conclusion of the peace treaty with Hungary, and the 
withdrawal of the Soviet occupation forces which conse- 
quently impends, threatened this system of Communist-cum- 
Soviet domination. The Russians therefore set about batten- 
ing down the hatches while there was yet time. About 
February a “plot” by Hungarian “ reactionaries’’ was 
‘“‘ discovered.”” Arrests were made by the Hungarian police. 
In March several of the accused were transferred to the 
Russian N.K.V.D. in Hungary for further—i.e., more prac- 
tised—questioning with regard to the “ conspiracy.” Those 
arrested included Bela Kovacs, formerly Secretary-General of 
the Smallholders’ Party, a man of integrity, character, and 
capacity for leadership, whose parliamentary immunity had 
first been torn from him. In due course a so-called “ con- 
fession ’’ was obtained from M. Kovacs by N.K.V.D. methods 
which are now well known. At the end of May a confused 
crisis broke out, during which M. Ferenc Nagy, the Small- 
holder Premier, was accused of complicity in the “ con- 
spiracy,” resigned, and was replaced. M. Nagy at the critical 
time was fortunately on holiday in Switzerland, and in the 
end succeeded in escaping with his family to the United States. 
The Speaker of the Hungarian Parliament, M. Varga, was 
also lucky and got away to Austria—though this would scarcely 
seem far enough to be safe. Then the Cabinet was reshuffled 
and the outward evidence of trouble smoothed away. As 
the Minister of State, Mr. Hector McNeil, observed in the 
House of Commons, this political crisis had been “‘ solved with 
great speed and great thoroughness .. . a facility which 
Hitler displayed.” 


THE Hungarian crisis was largely over before Mr. Marshall 
spoke at Harvard on June 5. In terms of relations between 
rage the Big Three Powers the crisis was therefore 
tavepe “ a reply, not to this speech, but to the policy of 

aid to Greece and Turkey which President 
Truman announced in March. It was also a gloss on Soviet 
policy during the Moscow conference, a warning to Americans 
and British that the Russian bear still has long arms and 
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strong claws. This aspect of the crisis was driven home by 
the refusal, both in Budapest and in Moscow, of documents 
and reports which, under the terms of the Hungarian armis- 
tice, the Soviet authorities ought to have made available 
automatically .and without request to their British and 
American fellow-members of the Allied Control Commission. 
Mr. Molotov saw to it that we did not miss the point by the 
effrontery with which he inverted the facts and told the 
British Ambassador in Moscow that the Foreign Office request 
for information was “interference in Hungarian internal 
affairs.” 

The Hungarian crisis would be serious enough if it stood 
alone. In fact, it is only one of a series of measures by which 
Russia has been tightening her control over the satellite and 
puppet states of Eastern Europe wholly within her orbit. 
Nor does the story stopthere. Russian obstinacy has for weeks 
prevented the slightest progress in discussions about the 
Austrian peace treaty transferred from the Moscow Conference 
to Vienna ; while concurrently the Austrian Communist leader, 
Herr Ernst Fischer, has been trying to blackmail the Austrian 
Government into compliance with Russian wishes. In 
Germany, Russian pressure in the Soviet zone and German Com- 
munist propaganda everywhere are extending and sharpening 
in efforts to stir up German disaffection against the British and 
American administration. Meanwhile over both France and 
Italy there looms the threat of Communist-organised industrial 
disorders and the greater danger of Communist infiltration 
and even of possible armed Communist risings. The policy 
of which all these developments are the expression originates 
in Moscow. It aims at keeping Europe weak, at spreading 
Communism, and by this means at widening Soviet influence 
and power. This policy is not merely incompatible with 
British and American efforts towards reconstruction and 
recovery ; it is flatly opposed to them. Hitherto London and 
Washington have largely gone their own ways and hoped that 
in the end all would be well. Now Britain and the United 
States must devise means—among which the Marshall plan 
is only one—to counter the Soviet challenge peacefully but 
positively. 


An Anglo-American agreement signed in Berlin on May 29 
set up machinery for Central German administration over a 
wide range of economic subjects in the two 
zones. To get so far has required ten weary 
months of discussion since July of last year, 
when we accepted the American proposal to fuse our two 
zones in Germany. Like a mule, the product of this prolonged 
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argument is without pride of ancestry or hope of offspring. 
There is to be an Economic Council numbering about fifty-four 
and chosen by the diets of the Lander, or provinces, in the two 
zones. There are to be Executive Directors, who are apparently 
intended to do the real work of administration, each in his 
own department. Between the Economic Council and the 
Executive Directors an Executive Committee will function 
—though just how is by no means clear. As regards the 
matters within its competence, this administrative machine 
is to have powers (subject to ultimate Anglo-American 
approval) to prescribe action by the governments of the 
Lander. The field covered includes the production, allocation 
and distribution of food and other goods and materials, the 
organisation of public services (gas, water and electricity 
supply ; road, rail and water transport ; postal services and 
communications), manpower, finance, currency and banking. 
The list provides eloquent testimony that the official controls, 
regulations, red tape and bureaucracy generally which are 
paralysing and pauperising us have multiplied and expanded 
in Germany until, like a brood of boa-constrictors, they have 
nearly crushed every spark of life out of their victim. 

The new arrangements may be an improvement over the 
past, but too much should certainly not be expected from 
them. Meanwhile, the German situation is worsening. The 
keys are food and coal. Though country-dwellers—especially 
farmers—may have enough and in some cases may even do 
well, a week’s rations for the average town-dweller on the 
present scale of distribution is less than the average English- 
man eats ina day. Since the system of collecting and distri- 
buting food has partly broken down, even this meagre fare is 
not very sure. As regards coal, the miners, though entitled 
to favoured rations, are in many cases not getting enough to 
maintain output. One-sixth of the coal that is raised is 
exported ; out of the remaining five-sixths the amount 
available for steel-making produces too little to repair the 
railway wagons, so that transport is threatened with break- 
down. And these are only the crucial difficulties in a situation 
where almost every element conspires to produce uncertainty, 
dislocation or paralysis. German responsibility for the war 
and German misdeeds during it certainly deserve heavy 
punishment. But nothing can justify the present long-drawn- 
out German agony of slow mass starvation, rot and despair. 
There is no need to sentimentalise about the Germans or 
delude ourselves about Germany. What the Germans need 
is reasonable freedom to produce and work for their own 
salvation, together with a minimum of help to tide them over 
till their own efforts begin to show results. This measure 
of freedom and help they should certainly have. 
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THE Government appears to be very smug about Margate, 
and even its opponents have congratulated it surprisedly 
“Liat land ”°" its smashing victory over the so-called 
a wr ane'rebels. What did they expect? Mr. Bevin 

by his roaring frontal attack put the critics of 
his policy on the spot. By the time he had finished, opposi- 
tion would have been tantamount to secession. The ‘‘ Keep 
Left” group are not yet ready for this. They are not yet 
ready for anything. They have not even thought out the 
implications of their own position. But they will now be 
forced to do so. The conflict within the Labour Party goes 
far deeper than anything that has yet been said. It is a 
pastel-coloured version of the conflict between Trotsky and 
Stalin, which itself went far deeper than anything that was 
said. The issue there was socialism in one country versus 
world revolution : in other words, was Soviet security to be 
based upon collaboration between like-minded elements in all 
countries or upon Russia’s own internal strength? Mr. 
Crossman and his friends have not yet reached the stage of 
declaring that the future of this country must be entrusted 
to the solidarity of the Socialist movement all over the world: 
it is manifestly so unsolid that such a statement would be 
patent madness. But this is the position towards which they 
are being driven. What they say in effect is that Great 
Britain, a tiny and over-populated island, can no longer 
support the burdens of a great Power and must therefore draw 
in her horns, reduce her commitments, socialise herself com- 
pletely, proclaim her neutrality as between America and 
Russia, and primly turn herself into a Switzerland of the 
North Atlantic. But like all exponents of short-cuts to new 
worlds they do not take their argument far enough. By 
reducing what they call our commitments we cut our own 
throats. For these islands are even more tiny and more over- 
populated than these new-style Little Englanders seem capable 
of seeing. We are, thank goodness, still not a solitary island. 
We are part of a Commonwealth and Empire which, though 
wickedly neglected, is found to be, in this moment of peril, 
still working as an organic whole. And our so-called overseas 
commitments are neither more nor less than the sinews of the 
Empire complex of which we form a part, and but for the 
existence of which we, in these islands, would die. 


Wuat with Mr. Bevin on the one side and Comrade Stalin on 
the other the famous rebels are being squashed pretty thin. 
The ignominy of their performance at Margate 

ee Sant Fa has been attributed by Mr. Crossman himself 
4 in a New Statesman apologia to the fact that 


they were tactically outmanceuvred by the Secretary of 
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State: “A wholesome lesson,”’ he says, “that the tactics 
of the House of Commons and of the Conference must be 
learned separately.’”’ But what serious and convinced rebel- 
lion was ever defeated by the platform tactics of authority ? 
Either the rebels believe what they say or they do not. The 
trouble is, of course, that they have no clear idea of what they 
are saying, much less of what they believe. The logic of their 
position demands an alliance with the Communists, from which 
all but a few of them shrink. They prefer to make the worst 
of every world. They will find this increasingly hard. Mr. 
Bevin has had his say, and even as the rebels retire to think 
up new tactics, the Kremlin, through Pravda, commits itself 
to the very definite policy of splitting the Socialists all over 
Europe by branding the right-wing as traitors to the working- 
class and calling on the extreme left, on our rebels, that is to 
say, among others, to take bold and resolute action to over- 
throw the leaders. This is a new development in Soviet 
propaganda, and it ties in with the recent moves of the 
Communists in South-Eastern Europe, Italy and France, and 
with the exclusion of Dr. Schumacher from the recent Congress 
of the Third International at Zurich. It makes things a good 
deal easier for Mr. Bevin, but not for the Margate rebels, who, 
as already observed, will very soon be forced to declare where 
they stand. They can no longer indulge themselves with 
easy sniping at the Cabinet from the wings. They will have 
to come to heel or else, abandoning hopes of office, open a 
frontal attack. It would probably be healthier for the nation 
to have these people in direct opposition. Quite apart from 
the obvious tactical advantages accruing thereby to the 
official Opposition, we should be able to see who these gentry 
are, how many they are, and exactly what they want. And 
so would the Government, who thereby might learn a thing or 
two. 


Or far more direct importance to our present precarious 
existence are the goings on of the Ministers themselves, which 
hazily reveal a conflict less easily resolved, 
because still partly and wilfully obscured. We 
have two Cabinet Ministers to-day who com- 
bine a sense of responsibility with some knowledge of what 
government is for. And these two men, Mr. Bevin and Mr. 
Herbert Morrison, detest each other. They are united only 
in their determination to set the administration above the 
party. Each came to Margate determined to make his hand 
felt. Mr. Bevin, while in Moscow, had seen the ground cut 
from under his feet by the conscription amendment. Mr. 
Morrison, utilising his long convalescence no doubt to take 
stock of the position of his Party in the country and to 
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elaborate his plans for becoming Prime Minister, had to make 
an effort to stop his colleagues and the trades-unionists from 
destroying the party he one day intends to lead. His is the 
harder task, Mr. Bevin has support throughout the country, 
Mr. Morrison only among those Labour voters who see in the 
party they support an instrument of government as distinct 
from an instrument of grab. The latter, for all we know, 
may be fairly constant in their numbers, but the former must 
surely be dwindling. Mr. Morrison is a man of power and 
drive. He is also, as far as can be seen, a man of ideas, which 
coincide with the ideas of many people in the country. But if 
for all his personal powers and all his ideas he can do nothing 
about, for example, Mr. Shinwell but appeal above his head 
to the middle-class vote, what are we to think of his chances ? 
Not only does Mr. Shinwell not go, he is actually elected 
Chairman of the Party Executive. And we have the spectacle 
of Mr. Morrison, the strong man, refreshed after a long illness, 
having to submit to the retention of men in the Cabinet who 
not only menace the country, but also, and far worse, the 
party, while Mr. Horner of the Miners’ Union makes rude 
remarks in the wings, and Builder Fawcett tells Mr. Bevan 
that he won’t have anything to do with incentives in the 
building trade. We could laugh long and loud if this was a 
time for frivolity. 


“WE are used enough,” says the New Statesman and 
Nation in the editorial notes of its June 7th issue, “to 
Conservative Governments ignoring Conserva- 
tive Conferences ; but the Labour Party has 
always set out to be a democratic party, 
deciding its policy according to the will of its members, and 
it would be most unfortunate if anything was done to challenge 
this tradition.’”’ This sad little bleat was occasioned by the 
defeat of the platform by the floor in the matter of ‘ equal 
pay,” or “ the rate for the job.” Ignoring the arrogation of 
that harried word ‘‘ democracy ”’ to a junior party, the very 
existence of which is one of the most dubious fruits of a 
democracy greatly older than itself, we should do well to 
notice the interesting state of mind revealed. The general 
supposition about Parliamentary Government is that Ministers 
are servants of the Crown. The Crown is not a party symbol, 
but a national one. If the Party does not like the Ministers 
chosen from its ranks to represent not themselves, but the 
whole country, it has adequate machinery to ensure their 
removal. Its Parliamentary representatives can go into the 
lobby with the Opposition and bring about their downfall. 
The subsequent election will show whether the country as a 
whole supports the Party or the Government. Nobody 
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would have the least objection to seeing the present Govern- 
ment brought down by its own machine. But to suggest 
that Ministers of the Crown should be dictated to in their 
day-to-day business by the rank and file of a political party 
whose candidates won a general election (with the assistance 
of innumerable voters who have nothing to do with that 
party or any other) is unthinkable. If the Labour Party 
cannot realise that the Ministers are not their possessions but 
the possession of the nation as a whole—no matter how pro- 
found the error by which they were acquired—these Ministers 
will not be left to govern for long. Not even if, as Mr. Attlee 
promises, they lie low and do nothing for the next three years. 


THERE are bad ways of doing a good thing, and good ways of 
doing a bad one. The decision to divide India between 
my Hindus and Muslims which was announced 
om on simultaneously in London and New Delhi on 
June 3, belongs to the second class. No one 
who believes in the British capacity for rule can doubt that 
the best thing for India—best, that is, for the majority, the 
millions of humble peasants, whose need is order, justice and 
peace, though not necessarily for the minority, the vocal 
and politically-minded few who stand to gain by taking over 
power—and also the best thing for Britain and for the world, 
would be the maintenance of the British Raj over the most 
concentrated agglomeration of humanity in all Asia. What 
is bad, therefore, is the decision to leave India. But that 
decision was taken long ago, and the present problem turns 
upon the manner of our going. Here the arrangements 
announced on June 3 would seem to deserve the qualified 
praise which Mr. Churchill gave them. As regards the principle 
that India should be divided, they represent an agreement 
between the Indian parties which has hitherto been completely 
lacking ; and they also provide a period of Dominion status 
during which India, or any part of it, may freely decide 
whether to remain within the great association of nations and 
peoples which constitutes the British Empire. Since June 3 
the Muslim League and the Congress Party have both accepted 
the fundamental principles of the Mountbatten-Attlee plan ; 
while Mr. Gandhi has acknowledged that responsibility for 
dividing India rests squarely on the Indians themselves. 


AN agreement such as this was badly needed. Since February, 
when the Cabinet decision to leave India by June, 1948, was 

announced, the situation had gone from bad 
> ie to worse. Communal disturbance attained 
new heights of violence, involving steadily 
widening areas. Ability to control the situation threatened 
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to slip from the grasp of the few loyal and grossly over- 
burdened Britons who represent the slender remnant of 
British power in the sub-continent. If the position was not 
to get wholly out of hand before we left India for good, some- 
thing had to be done both to bring responsibility home to the 
Indian politicians and also to speed up our departure. The 
agreement negotiated by the Viceroy has accomplished this. 
Now, if all goes according to plan, the main intervening 
stages are to be finished and power handed over by August. 
The Indians, in short, will begin at once to face the problems 
of their own making. They will have to agree on the details 
of division—or do a most improbable last-minute right-about- 
turn in favour of unity. If they divide they will have to 
settle whether either Hindustan or Pakistan or neither or both 
retains Dominion status. Arrangements must be made about 
the Indian army and about foreign policy—subjects both of 
which are fraught with the most explosive and most dangerous 
possibilities. Besides a host of other matters, political, 
economic and administrative, all requiring urgent decision, 
the great question of relations with the princes must be 
settled. Already the Nawab of Bhopal, the Nizam of 
Hyderabad and the Maharajah of Travancore have announced 
their determination to be independent. Hyderabad has a 
population of 16,000,000, Travancore of 6,000,000, Bhopal of 
1,000,000. Together the population of these three States 
alone is little smaller than that of post-war Poland. Travan- 
core contains monazite sands, from which thorium is extracted, 
an element important in connection with atomic energy. 
Here alone are plentiful sources of discord. The decision to 
divide India has been described as a leap in the dark. This 
is an extreme understatement. The truth is that it will place 
Indians face to face with the real Indian problem—how to 
dwell together on the sub-continent. Never in history have 
Indians by themselves solved that problem peacefully. 


On June 17, practically unnoticed in London, the Burmese 
Constituent Assembly in Rangoon passed unanimously a 
B iis resolution that Burma should be an independent 

urma "0es sovereign republic. In other words, Burma, 
except for the final formalities, has left the Empire. This 
development results from the deplorable way in which the 
Labour Government have handled British relations with 
Burma—Mr. Attlee himself, it should be noted, was personally 
responsible at the critical stages—and from the ideas which 
at present dominate the Burmese scene. A clue to those 
ideas may be found in a statement of U Aung San, Deputy- 
Chairman of the Governor’s Executive Council, President of 
the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League, and the most 
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powerful political figure in Burma to-day, that the draft 
Burmese constitution has been modelled on the Yugoslav 
pattern, and that the new independent Burma “ will be a 
state founded on the principles of the new war-born democracy, 
not the old, time-worn democracy of the Anglo-Americans.” 
It is no doubt in accordance with the principles of Marshall 
Tito’s Yugoslavia and other countries enjoying the post-war 
Soviet type of “democracy ”’ that U Aung San, in moving 
the resolution on independence, went out of his way to 
threaten the frontier peoples who occupy half the total area 
of Burma and compose a fifth of her population. 

It is less than 150 years since the perpetual raids and 
intolerable military arrogance of the Burmese of the day 
compelled troops of the East India Company to begin the 
occupation of Burma in the interests of law and order and 
peaceful. relations with her neighbours. Before the last 
stages of British occupation had been reached, 60 years were 
to pass. It is therefore only for another 60 years—less than 
two generations—that Burma as a whole has been under 
British rule. During that time the world has been trans- 
formed ; and Burma, from being a strategic backwater, has 
become one of the keys of power in South-East Asia. The 
late war has also repeated the lessons taught by earlier 
struggles, that Burma, despite the girdle of mountains along 
her frontiers, is vulnerable from practically all quarters. 
Great political and economic problems also confront the 
country, and corresponding wisdom and self-discipline will be 
required of her leaders if they are to be dealt with. All may 
go well; and the friends of Burma must hope that it will. 
But few of those competent to read the signs of these troubled 
times will feel sanguine about the future of a wholly 
independent Burma in this age of fiercely aggressive 
ideologies. 


Last year Mr. Chifley, the Australian Prime Minister, 
announced that Australia intended to shoulder a larger share 

ine than hitherto of the burden of Empire defence 
seco in the Pacific area. In a speech in the Aus- 

*** tralian House of Representatives on June 4, 
Mr. Dedman, the Minister for Defence, summarised the 
five-year defence programme which the Australian Federal 
Cabinet has now approved. The programme as a whole 
is to cost {250 millions, an average of {50 millions 
a year. The navy will receive £75 millions, the largest 
slice. This decision is based on the importance of sea- 
power to the British Empire and on the authoritative 
opinion that there will be no rapid development of atomic 
or biological weapons which will make aircraft carriers, cruisers 
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or destroyers out of date within the near future. Besides a 
squadron in being which includes two light fleet-carriers, 
two cruisers and six destroyers, there are to be other ships 
in reserve and building or under repair, while a naval ship- 
building industry capable of expansion in war is to be main- 
tained. A naval base will be maintained on Manus Island, 
in the Admiralty group, north of New Guinea. The Army 
and Air Force will receive £624 millions each. The army will 
comprise permanent forces totalling 19,000 in all, including 
a field force of brigade group strength, and citizen forces 
numbering a further 50,000, raised by voluntary enlistment. 
Arms are gradually to be standardised with the United 
Kingdom. The air force establishment includes both fighter, 
heavy bomber and training squadrons, with a total strength 
of some 1,300 planes (of which about 150 will be operational 
and 450 reserve) and effectives numbering some 12,500. 
Research and development will cost £33} millions, the main 
item in the research programme being the guided missiles 
project in which British and Australian co-operation is very 
close. Other arrangements for closer co-operation include a 
joint intelligence organisation to serve the requirements of 
the entire British Commonwealth in the Pacific. As a whole 
this new Australian defence programme represents a great 
and responsible advance on previous peace-time programmes. 


All these arrangements are based on the assumption that 
in the new strategy of the Pacific the United States will 
guard the northern area, while the British 
Commonwealth will look after the southern 
area, with Australia as the principal Com- 
monwealth base. Two days after Mr. Dedman’s speech, 
Dr. Evatt, the Minister for External Affairs, stated the 
Australian view on aspects of Empire security and foreign 
policy too often forgotten or disregarded in London. Britain’s 
war effort, he said, has made it necessary for the United 
Kingdom to review and curtail commitments in countries 
adjacent to, or on the lines of communication with, Australia. 
But however necessary may be a reduction in British material 
commitments in these areas, responsible British circles must 
not withdraw attention from them. On a long view, Dr. 
Evatt insisted, 


..-and Empire 
Foreign Policy 


“It is essential for Britain to retain, and indeed develop, real 
awareness of what is occurring in the Pacific and Indian Oceans, 
where there are many general interests to be safeguarded, and where 
things can be achieved only by the closest co-ordination of British, 
New Zealand and Australian effort.” 


This is true, and it is well to be reminded of it. The 
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importance of the Far East and Pacific areas to Britain, 
the Empire, and the world balance of power certainly 
increase in the months and years ahead; and the main- 
tenance of peace and the safeguarding of the Empire will 
correspondingly depend on pursuit of the right policy in 
these areas not only by the Dominions in or contiguous to 
them, but also by Britain herself. 


THE Agriculture Bill is all very fine as far as it goes. It does 
not, however, go very far, contenting itself with emphasising 
’ that the farmer is a decent member of the 
sr ed or community and not a broken-winded horse 
that is worked to death in an emergency and 

then turned out not to grass but to thistles—until the next 
emergency, when he is supposed to be immediately fit for 
work and not a day older. This isa beginning. But we still 
seem quite incapable in this country of realising that if we 
do not grow our own food we shall very soon be starving in a 
far more spectacular way than we are at present. Mr. Dalton 
is trying to save dollars by cutting down our rations and Mr. 
Strachey is trying to spend dollars on dried eggs. Has it 
occurred to either of them that one way of saving dollars is to 
spend them properly? This principle is called using a sprat 
to catch a whale. Its more sober name is investment. It is 
a principle upon which the whole fabric of modern society 
has been laboriously based. Mr. Dalton must have heard 
this term, even if some of his colleagues have not. But it 
does not seem to have occurred to the London School of 
Economics that you can invest in other things besides stocks 
and shares. The farmer does it every day. The most humble 
cottager follows his example. Instead of greedily consuming 
or selling the whole of his harvest he keeps a proportion back 
to feed his animals and some more to put back in the ground. 
This is not, as our town-bred politicians may imagine, a ritual 
act. It hasa very practical purpose. The animals fed on the 
com wax fat and produce more animals, called young, which 
are turned into meat, representing considerably more calories 
than the food consumed by their mothers and fathers. The 
corn that is put into the ground is called seed. In the spring 
time it sprouts and by the summer it has multiplied itself a 
hundredfold. There are also birds called hens which produce 
eggs, shells and all. These objects do not, as Mr. Strachey 
seems to imagine, grow on stalks in foreign countries. They 
may be obtained with very little labour in any backyard. 
You have, of course, to feed the hens first. Unfortunately 
there is no food for the hens or for the animals. So these are 
knocked on the head and never get the chance to multiply 
themselves. Abroad there is lots of animal food, but it costs 
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money. And money has to be saved. Mr. Dalton has to 
allow some food for the people because he cannot knock them 
on the head: if he did there would be no one to pay the 
taxes. So he is prepared to give Mr. Strachey a little money 
to spend on feeding them. Mr. Strachey spends much more 
than he needs. But it is so much easier to spend X dollars 
and know that you will receive X packets of dried eggs. You 
know just where you are. One packet of dried eggs is twelve 
eggs. But if you spend the same X dollars on maize for 
chickens you really don’t know where you are. The maize 
may fatten one hen for a month, who will produce two dozen 
eggs in that time and still be a meal for the family. But you 
can’t besure. It might be only 20 eggs. It might, far worse, 
be twenty-eight, which would mean that someone was having 
more than his statistical share. Worst of all, somebody might 
eat the hen. But are these risks really so very terrible ? 


The Sunday Times of June 8 printed an amusing and instruc- 
tive note, which is also ominous for us, on the effects of the 
40-hour week in New Zealand, where it was 
approved in principle ten years ago. The 
main consequences appear to be two-fold. In 
the first place, the appetite grows with feeding and leisure 
begets the desire for more leisure so that absenteeism at both 
ends of the week is progressively increasing and the generally 
slackened tempo of life is carried on into what are technically 
known as working hours. In the second place, civilised life 
comes to a virtual standstill at the week-ends. Waiters, 
tram-drivers, shop-keepers, and employees of the public 
services, on whom the majority depend for the smooth enjoy- 
ment of their leisure, see no reason why they should be left 
to hold the baby. Every week-end thus becomes a Whitsun 
holiday as far as the housewife is concerned: she has to 
scramble and queue to lay in enough food until Monday. 
But it is a Whitsun without the amenities. Tramwaymen are 
demanding that all sports fixtures end by 4 p.m. and waiters 
will not serve dinners after seven. Mr. Bernard Shaw used to 
attack the vivisectionists by declaring that they put animals 
to the torture in order to prove what they, or anyone with an 
ounce of sense, knew already. He was particularly venomous 
about Pavlov’s elaborate and unpleasant experiments to 
prove that an animal’s mouth watered when it thought it was 
going to be fed. Pavlov discovered other things. But the 
imposition of the five-day week at our present state of social 
development is a torture which will discover nothing beyond 
the facts which anyone could foretell, namely, that production 
will fall, that idleness will beget laziness, and that machines 
and services will not run of themselves. Nor do staggered 
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days off meet the case, as the Russians found out a long time 
ago. 


WE ourselves are beginning to find out these things. Mr. 
Shinwell unobtrusively slips in an announcement that he does 
. not expect the coal output during the summer 
oe gl Dh Al months to approach the target. Presumably 
he imagines he has thus covered himself. And 
if your telephone breaks down on Friday it is nowadays no 
good to think it will be mended until Monday. Societies in 
which everybody demands as a right exactly what everybody 
else has, and if possible more, break down. (Russia also 
knows that.) The telephone service is a foretaste of the 
“ leisure-state.”” But it is also something else. Totally 
inadequate for the population of this country—and it was 
scarcely more adequate in the piping days of peace—it 
tyrannises over the subscriber in an altogether fantastic manner. 
As well as charging for services rendered—and the rates for 
these are ludicrously high—it demands and receives in addi- 
tion what is called a “ rental.’ This rental is not a rental at 
all but an entrance fee renewable every quarter. It carries no 
guarantee of service, and for every piece of service, for every 
call, that is after a few local ones, you pay. But if your 
telephone fails to work, which it very frequently does, you 
get nothing off your entrance fee. In country districts during 
winter it is a common thing for by no means remote sub- 
scribers to be without the telephone for an aggregate of 
several weeks in a quarter. As far as can be discovered, if 
your telephone is consistently out of order for the whole 
quarter you are still entitled to no rebate. It is an entrance 
fee to a club which may or may not be open according to the 
mood of the hall porter. And we put up with it. 


WE put up with too much. The increasing supineness of this 
once robust and rugged nation under the clammy hand of 
officialdom was a thing to wonder at even before 
»the war. It has made things so much easier 
for the jacks-in-office of the present Govern- 
ment. But the G.P.O. was not brought into being by the 
Labour Government, nor was the Metropolitan Water Board, 
who now calmly announce that since the people of Greater 
London consumed more water during this year’s May heat- 
wave than they did during last year’s May rains they have to 
cut the water off. While this was going on large parts of the 
Fens were still flooded as a result of the recent surfeit. It is 
the brass of these wretched people which passes belief. There 
are not enough filter-plants, they say; they had seen this 
coming for a long time. It is highly doubtful whether they 
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saw anything of the kind. But in any case they have fallen 
down on their job outrageously. They are servants of the 
public, or they are nothing at all. They are paid to organise 
a water-supply. They fail ignominiously at the first sign of 
hot weather after the wettest period in history. They should 
be forced to hold an enquiry and get rid of those found 
responsible. If they cannot do this the Government should 
get rid of them all. It is time some kind of an example should 
be made of public servants who fail in their duty. It is only 
in this way, evidently, that the rest can be made to realise 
that they have a duty beyond the holding down of soft jobs 
for the benefit of their families. It makes no difference if 
their excuses are true. If in fact they knew the filtering plant 
was inadequate, and if they applied to the Government in 
vain, then it was their patent duty to inform the people who 
employ them to produce water—that is to say all of us—that 
they would shortly be prevented from doing so owing to the 
elected Government’s refusal to allocate the necessary 
materials, or whatever. The Government could then be 
questioned in the House and would have, successfully or not, 
to justify its action. This might not get us water. But at 
least the paid suppliers of water would have done their duty 
by their employers and we ourselves would know where we 
stand. Do thoughts like this ever cross the minds of the 
public service monopolists? Do they ever ask themselves 
why they are paid ? 


ANYONE acquainted with young people in industry and 
commerce must agree that a valuable recent report on The 
; Church and Youth (Church of England Youth 
tae m Council, 2s.) describes only too truly some 
pesauag most difficult problems with which entry into 
industry confronts the young. There are sex and gambling, 
often in a hot-house atmosphere. There is the attitude of 
work-mates to honesty—frequently very different from the 
attitude known at school or in a good home. One observer 
describes vividly the atmosphere in a large London engineering 
firm. A lad entering it for the first time :— 

** May have been taught . . . that there is a dignity in labour 
and that a fair return for a fair wage is right: everything about 
the factory contradicts this: everybody expects him to dodge as 
much work as possible: if he works steadily during the day he is 
regarded as an oddity, a despised ‘ master’s man,’ toadying and 
sucking up to the bosses. It is unknown for anyone to work 
voluntarily for one minute after the hooter has gone, unless on 
official overtime. He may have been taught to respect other people’s 
property, but he finds that scrounging is almost universal. The 
atmosphere is always ‘anti-the-bosses’ ... Discipline is much 
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more lax than before the war, and foremen wink at slackness which 

could not have been tolerated then.” 

Great problems of education arise from this industrial 
atmosphere, to which The Church and Youth naturally has 
its own answers—many of them very good answers. Answers 
elsewhere to contemporary educational problems are often 
not so good. The other day Lord Cranbrook, the Chairman 
of the East Suffolk Education Committee, replied ‘‘ Certainly,” 
to the question whether the grant of £35 to each of two children 
towards the cost of boarding school fees meant ‘‘ that anyone 
anywhere in the county who wants to send his child to Eton 
can claim £35.” This is grossly extravagant as well as foolish. 
It costs £450 to £500 a year to keep a boy at Eton, and he 
must stay there five years—while to get the best from the 
school he ought to stay longer. It would, of course, be absurd 
to say that poor boys should never go to Eton ; on the con- 
trary, the foundation has provided for “ poor and indigent ” 
scholars since the earliest days. But boys for Eton, as for 
every other good school, must be chosen with care. Otherwise 
there will soon be no good schools for anyone. 


ANOTHER kind of folly about education was committed in 
the Third Report of the Building Apprenticeship and Training 
st Council (Stationery Office, Is.), which actually 
nssttee Sonne gt recommends “ fully developed degree courses 
° *** in building science at universities . . . with 
the object of attracting entrants to a building career.” This 
idea misconceives both the nature of science and the nature 
and purposes of university study. There is of course a strong 
case for technical education of a most advanced kind for the 
building industry ; but ‘ fully developed degree courses ”’ are 
quite another matter. 

But if there is much folly written and spoken about education 
to-day, there is also some good sense. Refreshingly honest, in- 
formed and sincere is the chapter on the moral factor in educa- 
tion in School and Life, the first report of the Central Advisory 
Council for Education (England) (Stationery Office, 2s. 6d.). This 
does not lend itself to summary or quotation, but deserves to be 
read. But our modern troubles are perhaps not as new as they 
seem, nor have we necessarily exhausted the solid qualities of 
national character which have seen us through stormy cen- 
turies. ‘I cannot suppose thee to be such a stranger in 
England, as to be ignorant of the general complaint concerning 
the decay of the power of godlinesse, and more especially of 
the great corruption of youth,’’ observes an Address to the 
Christian Reader in a work called The Confession of Fatth. 
The body which composed this Address was the Reverend 
Assembly of Divines sitting at Westminster, and the year in 
which they sat was 1643. 


EUROPE: TWO YEARS AFTER 


Two years ago, in the hour of victory over the Germans, 
many of the most level-headed leaders among the western 
Allies were already looking ahead with foreboding and were 
recalling words used during the Congress of Vienna: ‘‘ There 
is the danger that we may exchange the yoke of Napoleon for 
the yoke of Alexander.” In 1945, as 130 years before, much 
the same prospect seemed to be opening; a far greater 
tyrant than Napoleon had been overthrown, but the eastern 
ally which had promised liberation was threatening a new 
tyranny for the peoples of most of Europe. Even now, after 
two years of the most bitter anxiety and strain, there is 
neither tranquility nor security in Europe; no pattern for 
the future emerges, but only the certainty of continued 
struggle between two opposed ways of life and two opposed 
blocks of power. Yet if any think that the game is lost, 
and that the disciplined strength and remorseless deter- 
mination of Russia will inevitably prevail across central and 
western Europe, they should look back to what has happened 


in these two sad, anxious, but by no means profitless years. 


In the summer of 1945 Soviet Russia was at the height of 
her war-won prestige and strength. Rumania and Bulgaria 
had been settled, as they still remain, under Governments 
selected and supported by Moscow. On June 28 the formation 
of the Polish Government of National Unity brought Poland 
within her sphere and many thought that within a few months 
this former outpost of the West would soon become only 
another Soviet Socialist Republic of the U.S.S.R. On 
June 29 Czechoslovakia yielded up Ruthenia, bringing the 
Soviet frontier to rest on top of Hungary. On July 17 Stalin 
met Mr. Churchill and Mr. Truman at Potsdam and secured 
promises that Koenigsberg and northern East Prussia could 
be annexed by Russia and that Poland could stretch out to 
the Oder and Neisse. At the same time Russia was organising 
what was left of eastern Germany broadly on the Soviet 
model and was counting on German Communists to promote 
her cause in western and southern Germany. Stalin also 
put forward his demands for bases in the Turkish Straits 
and was seeking to impose a wider settlement on Turkey 
which would have bound Turkish foreign policy helplessly to 
his own. Already he was preparing the claim, later put 
forward by his lieutenants, for a base in the Dodecanese and 
for the possession of Tripolitania—offering a knife across the 
throat of British communications, as Mr. Bevin declared. 
Marshal Tito, whose seizure of power in Yugoslavia was 
already a gain for the Russians, was attempting to widen his 
rule by his coups in the Trieste region and in Austrian Carinthia. 
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For Austria itself the Russians put forward a complaisant 
Government and they were not alone in assuming that the 
Austrians would soon be absorbed into the eastern sphere. 

Nor was much comfort to be found by trying to read the 
portents in western and southern Europe. In Italy the 
Communists, emerging as elsewhere with the new prestige 
given them in resistance and in guerilla work and counting 
with confidence on being able to trade on the disillusionment 
and poverty of a defeated people, were almost everywhere 
expected to dominate the Government according to the east 
European model. When eyes turned to Spain there were few 
men who prophesied any other course but the speedy downfall 
of Franco, followed by civil war and the establishment of a 
Government which would inevitably have been of the other 
extreme, largely Communist and allied to Moscow. Even in 
France—even in that home-base of western culture and 
individualism—the Communists came out of the war with 
new strength and new prestige as the parti des fusillés, and 
few dared prophesy that their power would be checked. General 
de Gaulle had to bring them into his Government; the 
elections gave them new power ; and for some months there 
was the danger of their becoming supreme. When, therefore, 
the whole European picture was uncovered it showed itself 
to be far darker than the picture unfolded before Castlereagh 
at Vienna. Eastern Europe was over-run, doubly secured by 
Russian State power (exercised by the Soviet troops of 
occupation) and by revolutionary dictatorship (led by the 
Communist parties). Russia was pursuing a strong Medi- 
terranean policy ; and it seemed that the precarious political 
balance in southern and western Europe would be pulled 
down by Communist weight and by the unscrupulous 
Communist tactics. These old, solid islands and the northern 
countries of the Scandinavian group seemed alone in preserving 
independence and political health; outposts on the coast 
of the dark mass. 

From the other side of the world the impact of America 
on Europe came erratically, without any pattern or form. 
Defeated in their irresponsible attempt to run the liberated 
countries by means of allied military government (which 
would have meant by American business men), the Americans 
had swung to the other extreme and had stopped all Lend- 
Lease supplies the moment the war was over, cutting off needy 
countries from supplies when these were most required and 
aggravating the economic dislocations on which the Com- 
munists thrive. UNRRA was still untried, and the examples 
of international organisation offered little hope that the 
promised foodstuffs and machinery would be distributed 
aright. From Oregon to Florida the cry was raised that the 
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boys must be got back home ; and there was every likelihood 
that the Communist advance in Europe would, like the Nazi 
advance before it, merely increase the isolationist instincts of 
America. 

Two years ago: and what is the reckoning now? There 
is no respite, no security, no truce. Yet the Communist 
advance has been checked—perhaps only temporarily, but 
checked nevertheless. Russia’s wider ambitions have not 
been fulfilled. It is only when all the moves and counter- 
moves are gathered together and related that the importance 
and worth of the check can be assessed. Russia made the 
irreparable mistake of trying to secure her first objectives too 
quickly, too ruthlessly and with too little regard for the 
reactions in the western countries. These first objectives 
comprised the former satellite States of eastern Europe upon 
which Russia forced Governments of her own choosing and 
Marxist régimes of her own pattern. The repression of not 
simply the Right wing but of parties supported by Liberal 
peasants and small townspeople showed clearly enough what 
kind of ‘‘ friendly régimes ”’ Russia sought and what kind of 
‘partnership ’’ the Communists extended to other parties. 
It was by these early acts in south-eastern Europe that 
Russia suffered her greatest loss—something intangible yet 
enormous. It was the fund of goodwill amassed by her 
during the war. Where she had been mounted on a pedestal 
she was now on the ground and her visage was seen. 

From that time Mr. Bevin had most of the people of this 
country behind him in resisting further encroachments ; and 
in America the reaction from war-time adulation of Russia 
became so violent and, in parts, so wild that it became 
dangerous. In France and in Italy the centre parties were 
put still more on their guard against Communist encroach- 
ments and it was no longer an act of political suicide for a 
centre leader to stand up and denounce the Communists. 
In Germany we saw how the early Russian excesses in the 
eastern zone strengthened the Socialist and Christian 
Democrat parties of the west. In Paris last year Mr. Bevin 
and Mr. Byrnes resisted the Soviet claims to Tripolitania and 
to the Dodecanese bases; and when Turkey also showed 
that she would fight rather than yield control of the Straits 
to Russia, the threat to the Mediterranean was largely relieved. 
When the western Powers refused to give Tito the possession 
of Trieste and the Julian March, the Italian people began to 
breathe again. During the Moscow conference this year Mr. 
Bevin and the calm, far-sighted, strategic-minded Mr. Marshall 
refused to give Russia the control over Austria which she 
demanded (through her excessive claims for ‘‘ German 
assets’ in the country) and refused also to give Russia the 
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part control over the Ruhr for which she fought so hard. 
America’s decision (alarming in many ways) to take over the 
British commitments in Turkey and Greece, and the joint 
Anglo-American decision to build up western Germany so 
that it could pay its own way, were the clearest signs yet given 
that Britain and America were calling a halt to the Russian 
advance and were, if necessary, ready to acknowledge that 
no partnership with Russia was possible. When President 
Truman bluntly announced his support of Turkey and Greece 
at the beginning of the Moscow conference, many delegates 
expected and feared an immediate Soviet response; some 
even told each other that the Kremlin would cancel the four- 
Power Conference. But those who had experience of Soviet 
diplomacy, and who recognised how great was the shock to 
the Moscow rulers, knew that Stalin would prefer to think 
out the new situation quietly and would not show his hand for 
some weeks. It was only last month that the first Russian 
counter-moves began to be made. The dismissal of the 
Hungarian Prime Minister and Foreign Minister and the 
arrest of the Bulgarian peasant leader, Petkov—accompanied 
in each case by the discovery of a “‘ plot against the Republic ” 
and by a purge of the Centre parties—showed that the Russians 
were tightening the régimes in south-eastern Europe and were 
giving their Communist henchmen still greater powers. This 
was being done to meet the consolidation of western power in 
Greece and Turkey. More moves in this ponderous game of 
chess may be expected. 

Two years after, therefore, finds the western Powers 
holding their positions and even retrieving some that seemed 
to be lost. What now? It may be taken for granted that 
Russia and the Communist parties all over Europe will go on 
to the counter-offensive ; and we may expect that, given the 
present diplomatic alignment of strength, Russia herself will 
prefer to lie low as a State and will let the main weight of the 
offensive be carried by the Commiunist parties all over Europe. 
Evidence already gathering suggests that this is the strategy. 
It was almost certainly through collusion that the French 
Communists left the French Government precisely at the time 
when the failure of the Moscow conference was apparent. 
In Italy the Communists, led by Togliatti, acted under the 
same impulse at the same period. It is necessary to expect 
that both countries will face more strikes and disorders. The 
Communists do not plan to seize power by direct means in 
the near future; such an attempt in France would bring 
strong counter-action led by General de Gaulle. What they 
plan in both countries is to create economic stagnation which 
would also make the Governments capitulate and invite the 
Communists back on their own terms—terms which would 
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give them predominance. At the time of writing M. Ramadier, 
the strong-minded provincial French lawyer, is resisting both 
the Communists and the strikers whom they lead. 

In Germany the Russians and the Communists have 
done very little but mark time since the Moscow conference ; 
their attempt to extend their “ Socialist Unity Party” into 
the western zones seemed tentative and half-hearted, and 
even in the Ruhr the Communist party is not growing in 
strength. For what are the Russians waiting? They have 
two courses in mind. First, they fear that the Anglo-American 
schemes for setting the western zones on their feet may 
succeed ; in that case the Russians are prepared to acknow- 
ledge the division of Germany; and, with that probability 
in mind, they are restraining the German political leaders in 
their zone from joining in any all-German conferences such as 
the State Premiers’ conference in Munich last month. 
Secondly, there is a development which the Russians think 
to be much more probable. They think it highly likely that 
there will be no industrial recovery in the western zones in 
spite of the British and American intentions ; they think it 
highly likely that the Germans in despair will turn more and 
more towards Communism. Then would come the main 
Soviet propaganda and organisational drive. In Moscow, 
both Mr. Bevin and Mr. Marshall played with high stakes ; 
they could have accepted some of Mr. Molotov’s plans for 
German unity, unsatisfactory though those schemes were ; 
but they very rightly preferred to reject them and to put all 
their money on making western Germany pay. If they do 
not succeed in those hopes, Britain and America will stand the 
blame alone and there will be a strong reaction against the 
west in Germany. A popular demand that the two Govern- 
ments should cut their heavy losses in Germany and with- 
draw would be almost certain to grow in both countries. 

Hitherto this short review has concerned itself with the 
Russian impact on Europe. The American impact, much 
more erratic, much better intentioned, but less knowledge- 
able, has also its dangers. The Americans have one thing in 
common with the Russians: their weakness for working in 
extremes. They have not the Russian staying-power. Nor 
have they the British instinctive statesmanship. When 
Britain was supporting the Turkish and Greek régimes His 
Majesty’s Government kept in mind the need to ensure that 
the régimes were broadened or at any rate were moderate in 
policy. When the Americans put their money into the 
concerns less was heard about the need for moderation ; 
blank cheques were given to the Turkish and Greek Govern- 
ments as they stood. The obvious danger is that the Americans 
will sooner or later withdraw, probably at a time of crisis, 
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and Britain at that very moment of crisis will have to stand 
behind the two countries to which it is still allied. We are 
left with the commitments without the influence. In Italy 
also the American State Department came out in strong 
support of the much too narrowly based Government of 
Signor de Gasperi—a Government which is obviously tem- 
porary and which may force the moderates (who are excluded) 
into the hands of the Communists. If the Truman Doctrine 
is too narrowly interpreted, as now it is being interpreted by 
Washington, it may end without having done more than 
support the least progressive forces in each country for a 
disastrously short time. The instinctive British touch is 
much surer. 

During last month Mr. Marshall threw out a suggestion 
which holds greater promise. Although his words were 
purposely vague, Mr. Marshall seemed to suggest that the 
countries of Europe (in practice the countries of western 
Europe) should agree upon their needs for dollars as now they 
agree upon their needs for the Ruhr coal ; and America would 
lend dollars to a central representative board for allocation. 
Given the unwelcome but hard fact that Europe is in desperate 
need of dollars it is obviously better that the European 
countries should allocate them rather than that Washington 
should do the judging. Britain herself would be unwise to 
enter into the scheme as a participant, for the other countries 
would allow Britain only enough dollars to pay for imports 
according to their own low standards of life. Britain must 
fight her own way according to her own needs and in closer 
partnership with the Dominions. But for the other countries 
the scheme, with proper safeguards, offers advantages over 
individual borrowing. 

In every part of the picture the need for quiet, effective, 
deliberate policy from this country is obvious. What are the 
essentials of wise statesmanship at this time ? We have not 
the material power to do anything spéctacular, nor would 
Europe benefit by it. Our actions for some time must be all 
the more effective because restrained. We have to counter 
the excesses of both Russia and America. The appeal to 
“make friends with Russia ’” and Mr. Churchill’s clarion-call 
for the immediate organisation of a United (Western) Europe 
are equally chimerical. Towards Russia we have to continue 
to show that further attempts at expansion will be resisted ; 
we have also to recognise that no all-embracing agreement 
with so different a system of thought and practice is possible. 
What we can do is to come to limited regional arrangements 
where our two zones of influence overlap and we must also be 
ready to come to trade agreements with eastern Europe on 
the lines of the one just concluded with Poland and the other 
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now being negotiated with the Soviet Union. By such means, 
if by any, can we come to a modus vivendi with the East. 
What happens there politically we cannot change, but through 
frank statements in Parliament and through the Press we 
must ensure that the ruthlessness of what is happening under 
the Communist-dominated dictatorship is well understood in 
the west. Towards western Europe our policy is much 
clearer. The French alliance is there to be developed through 
consultation in every field of foreign policy—a habit which 
has regretfully fallen out of use since the war. And we can 
achieve western unity, not by means of Mr. Churchill’s 
inorganic methods, but by building up trade and political 
co-operation gradually. It is in the Anglo-French-Belgian 
Colonial conferences in West Africa, in the Belgian-Dutch- 
Luxembourg customs union, and in the trade arrangements 
with all western countries that the way to western solidarity 
and salvation is to be found. British influence in the Anglo- 
American partnership in running the combined zone of Ger- 
many can alone save that partnership from disaster, for if 
left to themselves the American big-business men would 
build up western Germany until it was once more a menace. 
British moderation and genius for compromise are often 
despised abroad and belittled at home; but in western 
Europe they are the qualities most needed, the qualities 
through which British leadership will be exerted during the 
next few months. 
A.B.C., ETC. 


THE TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING BILL 


THE Town and Country Planning Bill received its first 
reading in the Commons on January 7, 1947, was read a 
second time, after a two-day debate, on January 30, went to 
Standing Committee D on February 18, was re-committed to 
a Committee of the Whole House on May 12, finished its 
re-committal and Report stages in three days and was read 
a third time on May 20. That is the bare outline of the 
movement through the Lower House of one of the most 
complicated and technical measures which has ever come 
before Parliament and which runs, in its amended form, to 
115 Clauses and thirty pages of Schedules. 

The Bill had been in Committee for two weeks when the 
Government carried its now famous guillotine motion in 
respect of this Bill and the Transport Bill, the requirement 
being that the former should be reported to the House by 
April 2. In accordance with the terms of the motion, a small 
sub-committee, drawn, in Party proportions, from the member- 
ship of Standing Committee D, drew up a time-table for each 
of the first twelve sittings, leaving the detail for the remaining 
sittings to be decided upon in the light of the experience of 
the guillotine procedure. Each sitting of the Committee was 
to be brought to a conclusion two and a quarter hours after 
the time appointed for its commencement, when the guillo- 
tine would fall and all clauses appointed to be considered at 
that sitting would be added to the Bill automatically, if 
necessary without discussion. Any Government amendments 
which had been notified upon the Order Paper, whether those 
amendments had been discussed or not, would be incorporated, 
while all Opposition amendments to guillotined Clauses would, 
of course, automatically be killed. 

Since, under the time-table arrangements, an average of 
half a dozen clauses fell to be dealt with at each sitting, it 
is not surprising that over fifty clauses and six of the ten 
schedules were not discussed at all, either in Committee or 
in the subsequent proceedings on the floor of the House. 

To turn to the substance of this highly complex and 
controversial measure. The problem which has been funda- 
mental to all attempts by public authorities to enforce their 
plans for land use has been the extent to which the rights of 
individual owners to use and develop their land as they 
choose can be restricted without incurring a liability to 
compensate them for injurious affection. It is the old 
familiar problem of compensation and betterment, to the 
solution of which that trinity of blessed memory, Barlow, 
Scott and Uthwatt, contributed so much helpful advice. 
Since it was for the specific solution of the problem of the 
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payment of compensation and the collection of betterment 
that the Uthwatt Committee* was set up, it is worth recalling 
the general conclusions at which the Committee arrived. 
The most important of these were : 

(x) Ownership of land does not carry an unqualified right 
of use, and restrictions based upon what the Uthwatt Report 
termed ‘“‘ the duties of neighbourliness’’ may therefore be 
imposed without liability to pay compensation. But the 
point may be reached when such restrictions extend beyond 
the obligations of neighbourliness, and at this stage the 
restrictions become equivalent to expropriation of a pro- 
prietorial right and ought therefore to carry a right to com- 
pensation as such (Paragraph 36). 

(2) Upon the assumption that a post-war Government 
would desire to pay fair compensation for the acquisition of 
development rights in land, the Committee recommended 
(Paragraphs 79-82) that compensation should be assessed for 
the whole country as a single sum, which should be fixed by 
the Government after taking expert advice; and that this 
sum should be divided among claimants in accordance with 
the values of the development rights attaching to their lands. 

The Bill, however, departs drastically from the proposals 
advanced in the Uthwatt Report. According to the Bill no 
development may take place without permission after the 
appointed day (which is likely to be early in 1948), and the 
obligation to obtain permission is assumed to extinguish all 
individual rights to depart from, or to intensify, the existing 
use of land. A sum of £300 millions has been set aside to 
compensate owners who lose what is called “‘ development 
value ”’ by these provisions ; but compensation is not to be 
as of right, but as a mere ex gratia payment to meet cases of 
hardship. The meaning of hardship—the crucial word—is 
not laid down in the Bill but is left to be defined in regulations 
drawn up by the Treasury and subject to an affirmative 
resolution of both Houses of Parliament. 

No satisfactory explanation has been offered of the basis 
upon which the Labour Government arrived at this global 
sum of {£300 millions. Some measure of comparison is 
afforded, however, by the fact that the Barlow Report 
(Cmd. 6153) gave as an “intelligent guess’”’ of the Chief 
Valuer to the Inland Revenue Department that development 
rights in undeveloped land were worth about £400 millions in 
1938. This figure does not include re-development rights or 
the development value of undeveloped land in cities, which 
must be enormous; nor does it include the value of 


* Final Report of the Expert Committee on Compensation and Better- 


' ment, presided over by Mr. Justice (now Lord) Uthwatt (Cmd. 6386), 
| presented September, 1942. 
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undeveloped mineral rights (other than in coal, which is 
excluded from the operation of the Bill), though these 
are almost certainly worth not less than {50 millions. All 
these values, however, are included in the global sum 
set aside by Dr. Dalton as a proper sum for compensation. 
Moreover, the value of the pound was much higher in 
1938 than it is to-day, and rights worth {400 millions then 
are worth at least twice that amount now. On any show- 
ing there is not the slightest doubt that £300 millions is 
a grossly inadequate sum to compensate owners in England, 
Scotland and Wales for the development rights of which 
they are to be deprived ; and it would not be an exaggeration 
to say that in respect of three-quarters of the existing 
development values no compensation will be paid at all. 

This being the position, upon what basis is the global sum 
to be distributed ? We do not know—and we will not know 
until the Treasury scheme has been published. What about 
the man who has bought land (which, by definition, includes 
the buildings upon it) at more than its existing use value ? 
Will he receive compensation for the loss of something for 
which he has already paid? No one knows. All we have 
been told is that the Treasury scheme will probably provide 
that buiiders and other would-be developers of land whose 
land is serviced and ready for house building will be at the 
head of the queue for a share in the global sum of £300 
millions. What about the cases in which death duties have 
been paid upon valuations composed in part of development 
potentiality ? Will these cases receive special treatment ? 
Again, no one can yet say. 

. All these points are not mere matters of detail. On the 
contrary, they are of general concern—of such general concern, 
indeed, that they ought not to be left to be determined by 
Treasury regulations ; and Parliament ought to be given at 
least an outline of the scheme envisaged by the Government 
before it is asked to delegate its legislative powers in so 
important a field. 

The Bill provides that from the appointed day no develop- 
ment or change in the existing use of land and buildings will 
be possible without “ planning permission’ obtained from 
the Planning Authority and the prior payment of a develop- 
ment charge. This charge will be fixed having regard to the 
difference between the value of the land with the benefit 
of planning permission and its value for its existing use upon 
the assumption that only such minor alterations to this 
use may be effected as are permitted under the Third 
Schedule of the Bill. These Third Schedule “‘ developments ”’ 
exempted from the payment of development charge include 
the addition of not more than one-tenth to the cubic content 
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of a building and the erection and alteration of farm buildings. 

Here a comment, as it were in parenthesis, is irresistible. 
From time immemorial mankind has thought it a virtue to 
make two blades of grass grow where one grew before. This 
is true no longer under the Town and Country Planning Bill. 
Under the terms of this Bill, a man who helps the Government 
to solve the housing problem by converting an out-moded 
house into two or more modern flats—even if he does this 
without altering the exterior appearance of the property— 
or who reconditions a derelict and insanitary rural cottage 
may take such action only upon payment of what is in effect 
a fine of unknown amount for his enterprise. Deterrents of 
this kind may—or may not—be good planning. They are 
definitely not good politics. 

The development charges provided for in the Bill 
are to be determined by a new public corporation called the 
Central Land Board in accordance with general directions 
by the Minister of Town and Country Planning. Development 
charges may vary from time to time and place to place, the 
intention being to use them as a means of steering develop- 
ment in accordance with the desires of the planners of 
Whitehall. There is no appeal against the amount of the 
charge ; indeed, the Central Land Board may even refuse to 
fix the amount until it is satisfied that, whatever the charge 
may be, an applicant intends to carry out the operations in 
respect of which he seeks permission to develop. 

In the past planning powers have been in the hands of 
too many and too small authorities. An integrated and 
properly co-ordinated plan of development certainly requires 
the concentration of planning powers in the hands of the 
larger local authorities. The Government is right to give 
these powers to County and County Borough Councils, 
though its decision to deprive the City of London of planning 
powers which the City Corporation has enjoyed since 1932 
and to throw the Holden-Holford plan for the City to the 
wolves of the L.C.C. has caused understandable indignation. 

Planning Authorities have three years to prepare develop- 
ment plans, which must then be approved by the Minister 
of Town and Country Planning. Upon these plans they may 
designate any land likely to be acquired compulsorily during 
the next ten years whether for public purposes, for clearance 
and re-development as a whole, or for development in 
accordance with the proposals of the Planning Authority. 
This power of “ designation ”’ is one of the means by which 
what is sometimes called ‘ positive planning’’ may be 
achieved. Supporters of “ positive planning ’’ claim that 
the present system is negative in character; that under it 
planners can zone land for specified development, but that 
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whether development takes place or not depends upon the 
willingness of an owner to carry it out himself or to sell to 
someone else who will. By “ designating’ land which 
ought, in the view of Planning Authorities, to be subject to 
compulsory acquisition in order to ensure its use in the manner 
proposed by a plan, Planning Authorities will be able to 
compel an owner to sell his land to the Central Land Board, 
which may resell for development at a price which includes 
such.development charge as the Board decide. 

Such is this theory of “ positive planning ”’ in relation to 
“ designation.’”” When one comes to practice, however, 
there is little doubt that the designation of land as 
subject to compulsory acquisition will cast a blight over 
it and will lay the paralysis of death upon individual 
interests. By far the greater part of the land which will 
be “designated ”’ will be land used for farming purposes 
at the time of its designation. Indeed, this must be the 
case because agricultural land is the main source of un- 
developed land. But does anyone suppose that farmers 
who have been warned that their land is to be compulsorily 
acquired will undertake any repairs except such as are most 
urgent ? Throughout designated areas we shall see before long 
the sorry spectacle of decaying steadings, falling output, and 
a dispirited community. 

Dr. Johnson said that to place a man under sentence of 
death concentrates his mind wonderfully ; but when under 
sentence of designation, a man will not find it easier than the 
rest of us nowadays to discover alternative accommodation— 
perhaps, another farm; perhaps that rare treasure, a house 
with vacant possession. What, then, is a man to do if he 
should have the good fortune to hear of exactly the property 
for which he has been anxiously looking since he first learnt 
that his own had been “ designated ?’”’ Ought he not to be 
able to require the Planning Authority to fulfil the purpose 
of its own act of “ designation ”’ and‘at once buy the land or 
house so dealt with, thus making it possible for him to re- 
accommodate himself while he has the chance? This would 
seem to be a reasonable concession for any sensible govern- 
ment to make. But our lords and masters, who like to 
boast that their socialism was conceived in a spirit of 
universal brotherhood and nurtured on the milk of human 
kindness, behaved quite differently when this proposal was 
put before them. They ignored, as they so often do, the 
personal aspect of this legislation and flatly rejected the 
Opposition’s plea for this humanitarian concession. 

When the Town and Country Planning Bill was first 
introduced, it continued, for land compulsorily acquired, 
the 1939 price standard of the 1944 Act. During the Com- 
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mittee stage the clauses reimposing this basis of payment 
were withdrawn and a group of new clauses was introduced, 
the broad effect of which is that, in future, compulsory pur- 
chase is to take place at the price which the land, subject to 
its existing use, would fetch in the market. This broad 
generalisation must be qualified by adding that a complicated 
and highly artificial valuation device has been invented with 
the object of eliminating the scarcity value at present 
attributable to vacant possession. This is to be achieved by 
requiring freehold property with vacant possession to be 
valued on the assumption that it is subject to a “ notional ” 
lease expiring in 1954. This fiction of a ‘ notional lease ”’ 
means that a man deprived of his house or business premises by 
a public authority at any time between the day appointed 
under the Bill and January 1, 1954, will receive very much 
less then he himself will have to pay out for alternative 
accommodation secured in the open market. 

One other provision of the Bill is worth a passing 
comment. This concerns industrial buildings. Here is a 
matter with regard to which the President of the Board of 
Trade is endowed with all the powers of a dictator—a dictator, 
moreover, against whom there is no appeal. He is empowered 
not only to decide whether or not to allow a firm to establish 
itself where it chooses, but also to prevent a business from 
expanding its own premises on its own lands. Here indeed is 
high-handed treatment—and this by the present rulers of a 
country which for its very survival depends upon the enter- 
prise and initiative of the private individuals in whose hands 
the direction and control of eighty per cent. of our indus- 
tries still remains ! 

Even this short account must refer briefly to the position 
of Scotland. Scotland has a Bill of its own which has recently 
emerged, with slight improvements, from the Scottish Grand 
Committee. It follows almost exactly the provisions of the 
English Bill, with such adaptations as are made necessary by 
differences in the system of land tenure and in legal phrase- 
ology. The only parts of the English Bill common to both 
countries are those extending the jurisdiction of the 
Central Land Board over the whole of Scotland (Scottish 
Unionist attempts to secure a separate Land Board for 
Scotland were rejected by the Government), and providing 
that Scotland is to share, to a degree as yet undetermined, in 
the £300 millions provided as compensation for the extinction 
of development rights. 

The Town and Country Planning Bill is not wholly bad. 
Its planning provisions are the logical outcome of earlier 
legislation from 1909 onwards and of the expert reports from 
the Barlow Report to the Coalition White Paper on the 
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Control of Land Use. The Town and Country Planning Bill 
goes a long way towards straightening out the existing tangle 
of legislation in this field. It places the obligation to prepare 
a plan within three years fairly and squarely upon the 
shoulders of Planning Authorities and arms them with 
positive planning powers which they have hitherto lacked. 

But the Bill has at least six grave faults. 

1. There is no intention to compensate owners for loss of 
development value as of right, but to have regard only to 
hardship which may be suffered by failure to compensate. 

2. The selective principles upon which compensation is 
to be distributed are left for determination by the Treasury 
after the Act is on the statute book. 

3. The sum provided for owners whose interests are 
depreciated in value by the nationalisation of development 
rights is arbitrary and grossly inadequate. 

4. Industrial expansion will be hampered and enterprise 
discouraged by requiring all industrial development to be 
subject to the approval of the Board of Trade. 

5. Desirable development will be discouraged by the 
narrow interpretation placed upon the word and by the 
withdrawal of incentive. 

6. The development charge machinery will seriously set 
back the housing of the people. 


On these six counts alone the Town and Country Planning 
Bill stands condemned. 


COLIN THORNTON-KEMSLEY 


IN BURMA TO-DAY 


IT was hard to believe that one had been absent from 
Burma for no more than eight months. A complete change 
in the social and political atmosphere had taken place since 
I left Rangoon after seven war years in Burma, on the frontier, 
and back in Burma again with the Army in 1944. 

It was during our voyage out from the United Kingdom 
that U Aung San and his colleagues went to London to 
discuss the future of Burma with His Majesty’s Government. 
By the time we reached Rangoon, they had been back for a 
fortnight, bringing with them the promise of an independent 
Burma by 1948. The background to these developments is 
somewhat complicated. 

After the British withdrawal in 1942, the Japanese set 
up what they were pleased to call an “‘ independent ’’ Burma 
under Dr. Ba Maw, a former Premier. The Ba Maw Govern- 
ment was plainly dependent upon the whim of the Japanese, 
but—-as in other countries of Asia where the Japanese brand 
of independence was introduced—its establishment had the 
important result of increasing the local desire for freedom. 
It would be unfair to judge Burma’s ability to govern herself 
by the Ba Maw régime, for not long after it took office the 
tide of war turned against the Japanese, and the economy of 
the country, which had already been weakened by the British 
“scorched earth” policy and the fighting of 1942, was 
further shattered by Allied bombing and the rout of the 
Japanese. On our return in 1945 the country was in chaos, 
with whole villages razed to the ground, railways and river 
transport at a standstill, currency inflated by worthless 
Japanese paper occupation money, most severe damage to 
the two largest cities of Rangoon and Mandalay, police and 
administrative services thoroughly demoralised, and—what 
was worst of all—the countryside littered with the arms of 
two routed armies. 

The Military Administration of Burma, under the com- 
mand of the present Governor, Sir Hubert Rance, put the 
country on its feet again in an amazingly short space of time, 
and in October 1945—prematurely, in the view of some— 
handed over to the Civil Government only six weeks after 
the Japanese had surrendered. Even before that, however, 
it had become apparent that the Burmese would not be 
content with the restoration of British rule as it had been in 
1941. The White Paper on Burma, which provided for a 
return to the pre-war status and for elections to the 
legislature in 1948, was unpopular amongst politicians who 
had experienced independence-under the Japanese, however 
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evanescent this may have been. They noted the British 
plan for their neighbour India and demanded for themselves 
treatment in no way inferior. 

Foremost amongst the leaders of political parties who 
argued thus was Aung San, the head of the Anti-Fascist 
People’s Freedom League, who had been recognised by Lord 
Louis Mountbatten early in 1945, and whose party was 
strongly represented in the Governor’s Executive Council. 
When, therefore, in December, 1946, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment issued its statement acknowledging Burma’s right to 
independence, Aung San and five of his colleagues flew to 
London to discuss with Mr. Attlee means of achieving this 
end. The delegation returned to Burma having received 
complete control of the army, and to a lesser extent of finance, 
and having secured agreement that elections to form a 
Constituent Assembly which would frame a constitution 
should be held this April. The Governor’s Council was at the 
same time endowed with quasi-Cabinet powers similar to 
those of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, which virtually 
put the effective government of Burma into their hands. 

A comparison of Aung San’s speeches on his return from 
England with those delivered up to the end of 1946, 
show that his London visit had changed his attitude to 
Britain. There was still reference to direct action in the 
event of Britain’s not fulfilling her promises, but the general 
tone was much less violent. This was natural. He had 
obtained agreement to most of his demands, and the promise 
of independence in 1948. Elections were to be held in seven 
weeks’ time, and the immediate need was to ensure that 
A.F.P.F.L. was returned to strength to the new Constituent 
Assembly. Another task was to win the goodwill of the hill 
tribes of Burma, including the Kachins, the Chins, the Shans 
and the Karens, who together number some three million, 
but whose territory covers two-fifths of Burma. In London 
it had been agreed that the future of these peoples should be 
decided on Aung San’s return to Burma, and during February 
a conference was accordingly held at Panglon in the Shan 
States. This conference was attended by the Under-Secretary 
of State for the Dominions as an observer, and resulted in 
the agreement of the Shans, the Kachins and the Chins to 
join their destinies to those of Burma proper, provided that 
certain safeguards were guaranteed to them. 

Before and during the elections circumstances were not 
very favourable to stable and effective government. The 
Governor’s powers are now strictly limited. Aung San has 
held the dual réle of virtual head of the Government, and 
leader of a young party competing for votes. There has 
therefore been a feeling abroad that the Government is not 
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exerting its authority to the extent that is required in con- 
ditions as unsettled as at present. Dacoity and robbery, 
which are perennial problems in Burma, are at a new peak. 
Travel in central Burma is extremely hazardous, and in many 
parts can be carried out only under escort in armed convoys. 
Rice supplies are being looted by thousands of tons, with the 
result that Burma has not been able to fulfil her agreements 
to export to other parts of South-East Asia where there are 
rice deficiencies. 

But lest it be supposed that the picture painted above is 
unrelievedly gloomy, I would describe briefly how daily life 
in Burma appears to a European in Rangoon. To me, one 
of the lessons of the war has been that written reports of a 
difficult situation usually seem very much more alarming 
and much less hopeful when read at a distance, than do the 
events themselves when one is participating in them. 

On our return in 1945 the shops were completely empty 
and many were damaged. Now one can buy anything one 
wants. Prices are still high, but are falling as goods become 
more plentiful and in many cases are half what they were a 
year ago. A black market exists, but is usually not large. 
Owing to its large rice production, Burma has never suffered 
the famines common elsewhere in Asia, and even now there is 
enough for the people to eat. Sugar, ghee, and cooking fats 
are among the few commodities which are rationed. 

Rangoon suffered heavily from both Japanese and Allied 
bombing, and many of its houses and public buildings were 
destroyed. At the same time, owing to the insecurity of the 
countryside, there has been a great influx of people from the 
districts. Even though the Tamil labourers have not yet 
returned in numbers, Rangoon’s population is 100,000 larger 
than the pre-war figure of 500,000. To house this extra 
population and those whose homes no longer exist, bamboo 
huts are built overnight on the city pavements with conse- 
quent increased danger of fire and threat to health. The 
Government has now prohibited further bamboo building, 
but it is doubtful if this has much effect. Bomb-damaged 
buildings are being cleared away slowly, and new brick ones 
are taking their place. Cinemas, of which Rangoon boasted 
a fair number, and almost all of which were badly damaged, 
are among the first buildings to be restored, and one may now 
see a very old film with faulty sound reproduction, if one will 
pay 7s. 6d. for a seat. 

Thanks mainly to the sale of surplus army stores, there 
are now almost twice as many vehicles on the road as in 1941. 
The Burman with his mechanical ingenuity has made an 
excellent job of converting 15-cwt. and 3-ton lorries into 
buses, and these ply regularly in all parts of the city and up- 
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country, filled to overflowing with passengers. These buses 
are now the principal means of public transport, for the 
pre-war tram and trolley-bus systems have not been restored, 
and there are as yet no taxis for hire. New cars, both British 
and American, are everywhere. Petrol is rationed, but the 
allowance is generous and embarrasses no one. 

With all these changes taking place, one might wonder 
how the Briton, whose work is in Burma, and who was here 
in the days of British rule, reacts to the new régime. The 
commercial firms, which are almost entirely British, returned 
soon after the occupation and proceeded to resume their 
activities, first as Government projects and then in their 
original commercial character. This has been a bone of 
contention for Nationalists, who allege that the country is 
still being exploited, and that the British loan is used to 
rehabilitate only British firms. There is no doubt that the 
strikes at the beginning of this year were directed against 
European capital. It is evident, however, that for the moment 
Burma is not in a position to do without the established 
firms if she hopes to be able to balance her budget. 

On the whole the British Government’s decision has been 
welcomed by the British in Burma, since a return to the 
pre-war status would clearly have been impossible. Most 
senior Government officials are now going home and will not 
return. Their places are naturally being filled by Burmans, 
most of whom are themselves members of the old British 
services. The war in the East has made it easier for junior 
members of the commercial firms and of the Government 
services to accept the change. In the first place, they did not 
have so long an experience of the old régime to regret its 
passing, and the change is thus not so violent for them. 
Again, almost every one of them served with Burmese troops 
during the war, and played a part in the reconquest and 
initial administration of the country. They have had the 
opportunity of more direct contact. with the Burmese, of 
being able to learn the language, of appreciating their short- 
comings and good points, and of having shared their diffi- 
culties in the field. Most find that they have many more 
Burman friends now than they had before the war. Again, 
the Briton is no longer identified with a foreign government 
of the country, and there is not the same tendency as there 
used to be for him to be held to blame for affairs when they 
go wrong. A sign of the times appeared in a recent decision— 
which would have seemed revolutionary five years ago—by 
the oldest British club in Rangoon to allow entrance to non- 
Europeans. Generally, the British in Burma maintain an 
attitude of quiet confidence and hope in the future. There 
is also a determination to help Burma on its path to freedom 
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as far as one is able, and to play one’s part in restoring the 
country to its pre-war prosperity. 

After the elections those in power will face many new 
problems. Will Aung San exert his authority sufficiently 
to curb the lawlessness now pervading the country ? Will he 
be able to maintain the strength of his party, or will his fol- 
lowers desert him and try to gather his power into their own 
hands in the manner in which Burmese politicians of the 
past have done only too readily ? Though their sincerity is 
not in doubt, are Burma’s politicians of the new school 
possessed of sufficient drive to offset their lack of political 
experience ? Will a man who at one time urged the people 
not to pay taxes to the Government, be able to persuade 
them to do so now that the time for this is ripe? To these 
and many other questions there is as yet no clear answer. But 
although the future will certainly not be without troubles, it is 
permissible to hope that they may be confined to growing 
pains. 


BurMA, April, 1947. W. P. G. MACLACHLAN 


THE STORY OF A CITY 


PHILADELPHIA: Hoty ExperIMENT. By Struthers Burt. (Rich and 
Cowan. 25s.) Mr. Burt is an American novelist unknown to the 
present reviewer whose work, to judge by this book, comes from the 
pen of a skilled and imaginative writer. His subject is a city; not the 
Philadelphia of ancient Palestine (its site is in present-day Trans-Jordan), 
nor yet the Philadelphia of Asia Minor, one of the seven churches whose 
names fill a verse in the book of Revelation with glorious sound ; but 
the modern American metropolis, the chief city of Pennsylvania, one of 
the great ports of the United States, a city of character and tradition. 
The history of Philadelphia goes back to William Penn, the Quaker whose 
“Holy Experiment ” in colonising gives this book its sub-title. Phila- 
delphia was the scene of the debates out of which were born the con- 
stitution and first union of the original thirteen United States. It was 
and is a port of far-ranging trade—some of the best known 19th century 
American China merchants were settled there. With the growth of 
industrialism Pennsylvania’s wealth of coal assured an immense develop- 
ment of the city. And from early times Philadelphia fostered and 
encouraged a strong intellectual life of its own. It is the tale of this 
city and of the vigorous men and women who made it that Mr. Burt 
tells here with clarity and colour and humour and pride. 


FORMOSAN 'TROUBLES 


History will probably record as one of the most tragic and 
disastrous decisions of the Cairo Conference of November- 
December, 1943, the agreement that “ all the territories Japan 
has stolen from the Chinese, such as Manchuria, Formosa, 
and the Pescadores shall be restored to the Republic of China.” 
Anglo-American policy towards China in 1943 was conducted 
on a basis of expediency. Both the British and American 
Governments were fearful of the spread of defeatism in 
Chungking, and accordingly attempted to stimulate continued 
resistance towards Japan by completely unrealistic con- 
cessions which were bound to prove disastrous when carried 
out. The first of these was the abandonment, in January, 
1943, of all extra-territorial rights, and the practically 
unconditional restoration to China of the settlements and 
concessions which owed their development and prosperity to 
foreign control. Neither Mr. Winston Churchill nor President 
Roosevelt could seriously have believed that China was any 
better fitted to administer the settlements and concessions 
or assume unfettered jurisdiction over foreign nationals in 
1943 than she was in 1925, when the International Com- 
mission of Jurists gave a factual picture of the maladminis- 
tration of justice throughout the country. President Roosevelt 
and Mr. Churchill must surely have known about the 
corruption and inefficiency that characterised the Chungking 
régime and must have been aware of the great risks involved 
in giving China additional administrative and judicial respon- 
sibilities throughout vast territories like the Manchurian 
provinces or in modern cities like Shanghai and Tientsin and 
the foreign-administered areas of Kulangsu (Amoy) and 
Shameen (Canton). And in fact the taking over by China 
of the former foreign municipalities, especially the Inter- 
national Settlement at Shanghai, has resulted in anarchy 
and chaos. 

Perhaps the greatest tragedy flowing from the Cairo 
decisions, however, is that of Formosa (or Taiwan). Formosa 
was territory which the Chinese Republic had never ruled 
and over which none of the Chinese dynasties of the past 
ever exercised more than a shadowy control. It was not 
until the latter part of the 17th century that China claimed 
sovereignty over Formosa. “It was never really colonised 
and became a misgoverned and refractory region from the 
earliest attempts at subjection.” (The Middle Kingdom, by 
S. Wells Williams, LL.D.). At times parts of the island were 
temporarily occupied by the Dutch and the Spanish. During 
the greater part of the 19th century Formosa was notorious 
chiefly because the natives had the habit of massacring 
shipwrecked mariners. 
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In April, 1895, at the end of the Sino-Japanese war, 
Formosa was ceded to Japan. At that time no serious 
attempts had been made to develop the island’s large resources. 
There were no roads and only some 50 miles of badly laid 
railway. Practically the only trade with the outside world 
was in tea and camphor. The camphor was collected and 
boiled by Chinese immigrants, who paid each year a heavy 
toll in lives to the head-hunting savages who controlled the 
entire interior. 

Within a year the Japanese military administration 
which took over the Government of Formosa was replaced 
by a civil administration under a governor-general who was 
responsible to the Japanese Minister of Overseas Affairs. 
During their fifty years of rule the Japanese converted Formosa 
into one of the treasure islands of the Pacific. There were, of 
course, features of their administration which were open to 
criticism. Subjugation of the savage tribes of the interior 
was long and costly. The Japanese did not completely 
eliminate opium-smoking, though they materially reduced it. 
Their administration was also typically bureaucratic. But 
some non-Japanese do not consider it to have been really 
harsh, and it produced a level of prosperity unequalled in 
China or in most other parts of the Far East. 

Formosa is an island about 14,000 square miles in 
area, some 225 miles in length and 80 miles across at its 
widest point. Down the centre runs a mountain range the 
highest peak of which exceeds 14,000 feet. The climate is 
sub-tropical. The population numbers over five million, 
and consists of about 150,000 aborigines, about 300,000 
Japanese, more than five million natives (mostly of Chinese 
descent), and some 50,000 “ foreigners’’ (chiefly Chinese 
immigrants from Fukien). The island is extremely fertile, 
rich in mineral wealth, and well watered, with mountain 
streams and lakes which lend themselves to use for the 
generation of hydro-electric power. For the first ten years of 
Japanese occupation the administration of Formosa was a 
drain upon the Tokyo treasury. But it has been financially 
independent since the financial year 1905-6, and the last 
recorded budget (that for 1940-41) estimated total revenues 
at more than 250 million yen, which should have yielded a 
substantial surplus. 

Formosa suffered seriously from American bombing, 
especially in the final phases of the Pacific War, but the 
overall damage was less than might have been expected. 
Under the terms of the Cairo Agreement Chinese troops were 
sent to occupy the island as soon as arrangements could be 
made for their transport, and General Chen Yi, an old friend 
of General Chiang Kai-shek’s, who like the Generalissimo 
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had graduated from the Tokyo Military Staff College, was 
despatched as head of the new government. Chen Yi was 
Governor of Fukien Province from 1934 to 1942 and had a 
very bad record there as administrator. According to 
Chinese critics, his main interest was the establishment of 
monopolies, which, when he was removed on the insistence 
of the Fukienese, included salt, matches, liquor and trans- 
port. In Formosa he found a number of ready-made 
Japanese monopolies and almost unlimited opportunities for 
exploiting them. The Chinese occupation force, which was 
at first welcomed as an army of liberation, soon disillusioned 
the Formosans by wholesale looting of stocks, and by 
allowing crops, refineries, railways and power-plants to go to 
rack and ruin. No serious effort was made to maintain the 
production of sugar-cane or the output of the sugar refineries, 
despite the fact that a monopoly of sugar exports had been 
given to an official company. Wholesale confiscations were 
made from individuals and concerns who were branded as 
‘collaborators’ although most of them had never known 
any rule but that of Japan. The General’s maladministration 
became so notorious that in June, 1946, posters reading 
“down with the Governor’”’ appeared all over the island, 
and, according to the magazine Time, the few visiting 
Americans were greeted with the comment: ‘“‘ You were 
kind to the Japanese, you dropped the atom on them. You 
dropped the Chinese on us!” But in spite of the exposure 
of the situation made by this and other American journals, 
nothing was done to improve the administration. There were 
attempts to conceal the facts from the outside world by 
censorship and suppresion of the Press. Fantastic regulations 
relating to the export trade drove most foreign shipping away. 
Formosa became a rumbling volcano, which finally erupted 
at the end of February, 1947. 

The spark that touched off the explosion was a brutal 
act committed at Taipeh, the capital. - Here, on February 27, 
the Monopoly Police seized the stock, which was alleged to 
be contraband, and also the money of a woman cigarette 
hawker, and clubbed her to death when she protested. An 
infuriated crowd turned on the police, burnt their truck and 
a police motor car, and marched to police headquarters to 
demand punishment of the offenders. Before or during 
this march the police shot a bystander. Early next morning 
(February 28) an angry mob surrounded the Monopoly Bureau, 
where the officials refused even to receive a deputation. 
Another mob arrived outside the Tobacco Monopoly Building 
just in time to see the police breaking up child-hawkers’ stands, 
and seizing Chinese peddlers and foreign cigarettes. The 
crowd beat two of the police to death and hauled out mono- 
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poly goods and burnt them in the street. Mainland Chinese, 
who became panicky and attempted flight, were chased and 
beaten. The crowd that had surrounded the Monopoly 
Bureau Headquarters, knowing nothing of what had happened 
at the Tobacco Monopoly, proceeded to the Governor-General’s 
Office to submit its demands. When this unarmed crowd 
was about 150 yards from General Chen Yi’s office, troops 
opened fire, killing four Formosans and wounding others. 
News of the affair soon reached Keelung, where crowds also 
attacked the Monopoly Bureaux, and burned the property 
of many mainland Chinese. Martial law was proclaimed late 
that afternoon. 

Next day, March 1, the situation had seriously worsened. 
All bus and train services stopped. Riot squads were formed 
from the Chinese ‘‘ Peace Preservation Corps ”’ which roamed 
the streets of Taipeh, firing indiscriminately with dum-dum 
bullets. Twenty students waiting to leave the city by train 
were held in the Monopoly Bureau, and some of them killed 
by the railway police. When a crowd collected outside the 
building, the riot squads opened fire with machine guns, 
killing 25 unarmed demonstrators and wounding 150. 

The outbreak now assumed the proportions of a rebellion. 
Disturbances were reported from Tachen, Shinchiku, Taichu 
and other centres. Rails were torn up to prevent the movement 
of troops. Meanwhile, General Chen Yi prevaricated and 
temporised. He agreed, over the radio, to meet all the 
demands of the Formosans for the punishment of police and 
soldiers, and maintained that all trouble was over. 

On March 3 the unorganised rebellion developed into a 
revolution. More moderate elements among the Formosans 
assumed the leadership, and formulated definite demands, 
which included halting all troop movements, conversion of 
Formosa into a province, instead of a special district, 
abolition of the Monopoly and Trading Bureaux, freedom of 
speech, religion, and publication, appointment of Formosans 
to public office, and the election of public officials. 

General Chen Yi publicly accepted all these demands, but 
added that his action would require ratification by the 
Chinese Government. The result was that all disturbances 
ceased on March 5-6. On the 7th a further demand was made 
for the removal of Chinese troops from the island, and the 
enlistment of a Peace Preservation Corps from among 
returned veterans. 

On March 8 it became clear that General Chen Yi had 
simply been playing for time. Chinese regular troops landed 
at Keelung from the mainland and immediately started a 
reign of terror. Firing continued day and night for several 
days, and many Formosans were shot or were bayoneted 
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outside their houses. The Chinese troops began systematically 
to search for, and kill, students, and looted shops and resi- 
dences wholesale. Between March 11 and 13 the killings 
continued. Hundreds of individuals were arrested—and 
disappeared. By the 15th the outbreak had been bloodily 
suppressed and the last Formosan newspaper still published 
was suspended for suggesting that General Chen Yi would 
be recalled. 

The majority of the Chinese liberal press took the side 
of the Formosans. Nanking sent General Pai Ching-hsi, the 
Defence Minister, to investigate. But it was not until the 
end of April that General Chen Yi was recalled—though 
even then not in disgrace, for on his arrival in Nanking he 
was welcomed by the highest military officials. 

The Governor-Generalship of Formosa has now been 
abolished, and in its place Wei Tao-ming, late Chinese 
ambassador in Washington, has been appointed Chairman 
of the Formosan Government. Unfortunately Mr. Wei is 
likely to find that for at least a decade much of the damage 
done by his predecessor is irreparable. 

SINIMITE 


SURVEY OF THE PACIFIC 


POPULATION AND PEACE IN THE Paciric. By Warren S. Thompson. 
(University of Chicago Press; London: Cambridge University Press, 
275. 6d.) This book grew out of the revision of Mr. Thompson’s earlier 
work. Danger Spots in World Population. Its author belongs to the 
school which attributes war to population pressure and differential posses- 
sion and use of the world’s natural resources. His particular concern is 
the Pacific area, where he sees in his mind’s eye a peril born of teeming 
millions rapidly industrialising themselves and then, for want of fair 
access to economic resources, being organised by ruling groups to enforce 
their demands on others. It is obvious that these ideas are not altogether 
without relevance to the problem of war. The real value of Mr. 
Thompson’s book does not lie, however, in its nominal thesis but in the 
factual material which he and his fellow workers have assembled and 
marshalled about the principal peoples of the Pacific area. For Japan, 
China and India population, food supply, mineral resources, industrialisa- 
tion and economic prospects are reviewed with great thoroughness 
within a very limited space. Other countries and peoples of the Pacific 
are studied similarly, though more shortly. Nor is all this mere fact- 
grubbing from books. Mr. Thompson himself, for example, has first- 
hand knowledge of China. Suitably used, therefore, this volume can 
save time and effort for students interrogating the forces now at work in 
the Pacific area which bear on the future. 


AIR POWER IN THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


PRIOR to 1939 there was already a school of thought which 

pinned its faith to air-power as the dominating factor in 

modern warfare. Any future war would be decided swiftly 

and with horror by the bombing of cities, production centres, 

traffic arteries. There was no reply to such attacks other than 

_ threat of reprisals. Fleets, armies, were equally super- 
uous. 

This school dominated the Air Ministry; under its 
influence even the provision of fighters was frowned upon as a 
‘defensive ’’’ measure, radio-location languished, it needed 
public agitation to produce the balloon barrages. Tactical 
co-operation with fleet or army was equally unfashionable ; 
all air effort should be concentrated into the effort to produce 
the largest possible fleet of bombers to pound enemy vitals. 
The scale and intensity of the bombing needed to produce 
decisive results was, however, very gravely, even ludicrously 
underestimated. In the Dunkirk campaign and during the 
Battle of France the R.A.F. bombing raids on German cities 
and communications, from which so much had been expected, 
proved utterly futile, the Allied armies were left to fight 
almost entirely without air support. 

Towards the end of 1940 the decision was taken that 
bombing should constitute the main offensive effort of the 
British Empire. There was the impact on the public mind of 
the “ blitz’ leading to a hunger for vengeance ; the knowledge 
that Britain with her smaller population could not in any case 
maintain an army upon the German scale. Bombing was 
regarded as our only means of hitting back. But the main 
underlying reason was still the failure of the air “‘ experts ’’ to 
realise the immense scale of the social effort needed to justify 
their own theories, the prodigious cost of the business, and the 
length of time it would take to get a worthwhile air offensive 


going. 
The United States Strategic Bombing Survey tells us :— 


“The city attacks of the R.A.F. prior to the autumn of 1944 
did not substantially affect the course of German wat-production. 
Up to the summer of 1943 the total loss to German industry through 
air-attacks did not exceed 3 to $ per cent. The index figure for 
total German armaments production, which had risen till the third 
quarter of 1944, fell by 10 per cent. in the fourth quarter of that year, 
but one-half of this fall must be estimated as due to territorial 
losses.” * 


It is important, however, to reflect that during this period 
heavy bomber production represented 30 per cent. of the 
total war-effort of the British Empire. An engagement of 


* Over-All Report. 
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our war-potential of 30 per cent. resulting in damage to 
enemy war-production of 3 to 5 per cent. can hardly be 
considered a profitable transaction. The renunciation of the 
effort to produce a big B.E.F. meant that when in 1941 
Hitler invaded Russia and encountered defeat we had no 
army available to exploit the favourable opportunity for 
counter-attack. Yet the strength of the German Army in 
France and Belgium did not exceed 30 divisions, of which not 
more than six were first-class troops. Nor did there exist 
any such powerful fortified coast-line as existed in 1944. 


“Tt is of vital significance that, of all the tonnage dropped on 
Germany, only 17 per cent. fell prior to January 1, 1944, and only 
28 per cent. prior to July 1, 1944. Not until the war in the air had 
been won and the landings in the Mediterranean and France were 
successfully accomplished were the heavy bombers free to exploit 
victory in the air.”’ * 


The work of achieving the complex process of mobilising 
national industry and resources for the purpose of producing 
the huge bomber fleets, the improved types and the improved 
bombing techniques needed, was so prolonged, cumbrous and 
costly that but for the sustained terrific pressure of the Rus- 
sian armies it would never have been achieved in time. It 
was largely the pressure exercised by Russian land-power 
which prevented Germany from providing effective A.A. 
defences and from engaging in effective air counter-offensives 
herself. 


“The enormous material losses on the Russian front rendered 
such a policy impossible. Hence they were forced to arm in ‘ width’ 
rather than in ‘ depth,’ i.e., to arm as many divisions as possible 
with what could be made available from basic capacity rather than 
to prepare for a long war.” 


Had the Russian armies collapsed in 1942, the whole air 
position would have been revolutionised. Germany would 
have ‘“‘come-back”’ with bombing offensives of her own, 
and attempts at invasion. In appraising the Russian land 
effort which was so important in preventing this, allowance 
must of course be made for the important part played by 
British and American weapons, munitions, war materials and 
transport supplied to the Soviet Union under Lend-Lease or 
Mutual Aid. 

The most important effects claimed by the Survey for 
bombing are its effects upon German oil industry with allied 
chemical industries including nitrogen, and upon transporta- 
tion. Germany started the war with less than six months’ 
stocks in hand of liquid oil. She was already short in 1942, 


* Over-All Report, p. Io. 
t Ibid., p. 32. 
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apart from bombing. On D-Day, however, she was better off 
for oil than she had been since 1941 :— 


“ A spectacular low-level attack (on Ploesti) made August 3 had 
only temporary effect. Deliveries of Rumanian oil to Germany 
actually increased till April 1944, when the attacks were renewed. 
The increased imports from this source assisted the Germans to 
build up their stocks just prior to the Normandy invasion of June 6 
to the highest level since May 1941.” * 


It is claimed in official reports that the German Panzer 
divisions in Normandy were short of fuel, but it will be seen 
from the above that such shortages cannot be attributed to 
our strategic bombing. Maldistribution of dumps, sabotage by 
the French are the only likely causes, which also affected 
German munitions supplies. Speer, writing to Hitler, June 20, 
1944, states :-— 

“Tf it is not possible to protect these plants we shall be 
forced to curtail the flow of supplies to the Army in 
September.” 

But by September, the German armies had already encoun- 
tered decisive defeats on both fronts without the threatened 
curtailment. Nor, although the Rundstedt offensive started 
short of oil, was this a main factor in its defeat. It was not 
till February and March, 1945, that German lack of oil became 
noticeable as a military factor. By that time Germany’s 
military position was in any case hopeless. 

In 1918 we had no strategic bombing of Germany, and 
there was only one front, for Russia was out of the war. The 
decisive battle was at Amiens, August 8, and Germany sur- 
rendered three months later. In 1944 we had the strategic 
bombing of Germany, absorbing the services of some 28,000 
combat ’planes and 1,335,000 men—which does not include 
the masses of men and women working in aircraft factories, 
etc. Mighty Russian armies were also sweeping down upon 
the enemy’s rear. The decisive battle was at St. L6—not 
far from Amiens, July 25. Yet the enemy prolonged his 
resistance for nine months. It is hard to reconcile with this 
the alleged overwhelming importance of strategic bombing. 
The enemy was already beaten before this bombing had 
produced anything like the ruinous effects expected. It 
undoubtedly inflicted tremendous loss and suffering upon 
Germany. But why take two bites at a cherry? If you can 
enforce enemy surrender by military action, as we did in 
1918, and could have done again in 1944-45, and occupy his 
towns, cities, countryside, bringing his whole industrial and 
economic resources under your own control, where is the 
profit of destroying his national economy by bombing? 


* Over-All Report, p. 41. 
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How can you do this without destroying thereby the fruits 
of your own victory ? We are spending this year {120,000,000 
on feeding a population reduced to starvation by our own 
bombing. Is this sort of thing worth while ? Has the totali- 
tarian air war doctrine truly justified itself? The atomic 
bombs were dropped upon a Japan which was already 
exhausted, confronted by a military situation utterly hopeless 
and on the verge of collapse anyhow. Is it wise to generalise 
sweepingly from this particular instance ? What of the pos- 
sibility that the defeat of the German Army, which had become 
decisive before the strategic bombing had done its destructive 
work, would have occurred even earlier, and upon an even 
more decisive scale, and at a cost less ruinous to ourselves, 
had we devoted less thought and effort to bringing destruc- 
tion upon enemy cities, and more thought and effort to bring- 
ing destruction upon the German armies ? 

It is also suggested by some members of the air bombing 
school that D-day was a mistake. We should have concen- 
trated our whole effort on totalitarian bombing, Germany 
would have surrendered like Japan. There would have been 
no need to land armies. All this, however, is conjecture. 
The fact is that the resiliency of German industry against 
bombing is admitted by all. Germany would have accelerated 
the process of putting her oil industries and other vital 
installations underground, and the bombing of railways, as 
suggested by the Survey would not have greatly affected 
this. Movement could have been made by night and by 
lorry. The most would have been a temporary decline in 
German war-production followed by an upwards surge as 
production adapted itself to the new conditions. And there 
is another factor as well. 

In June, 1944, the Germans opened their counter-offensive 
with flying bombs and rockets, the effects of which upon the 
morale of the British people was very grave, but lessened 
by the stimulating effects of D-day and the prospect of an 
early peace. But a similar offensive opened without any 
D-day or prospects of swift victory, would have led to an 
immediate demand for military action to end the ordeal, 
and no Government could have resisted this demand. 

Field-Marshal Montgomery attributes our successful sur- 
prise on D-day: (a) it was cloudy weather and the enemy, 
making his routine air reconnaissance failed to dive beneath 
the clouds ; (6) the enemy believed we were about to attack 
in the Pas-de-Calais area. We are further informed :— 

‘ Despite the massive air and naval bombardment coastal 
defences in general were not as effectively destroyed as we 
had hoped.” * 


* Normandy to the Baltic. 
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The surprise was thus the result not of air superiority 
“blinding ’”’ the defence but of weather conditions which, 
incidentally, the Allied Commanders did not want, and would 
gladly have done without. But upon this surprise hinged the 
main success of the landings. For at Caen, July 18, despite 
the preliminary bombing by 1,100 bombers from Bomber 
Command and 600 from Eighth U.S.A.A.F., the planned 
break-through by three crack British armoured divisions 
was a failure. In view of the admission as to the failure of the 
bombing to pulverise enemy defences in the fashion hoped 
for, landings attempted in fine weather, with the enemy on 
the alert, would certainly have meant grave casualties. 

The bombing of roads, bridges, railways behind the enemy’s 
lines unquestionably hindered the concentration of his troops, 
but for him the most fatal factor was Rundstedt’s error in 
keeping the 15th Army tied up in the Pas de Calais zone. 
Many explanations are given for this. Mystification, destruc- 
tion of radar posts, etc. But the most probable is that the 
enemy had pinned his hopes upon his flying-bomb offensive, 
and deemed the holding of the Pas-de-Calais essential. One 
should compare with this Liman von Sanders’s daring in 
stripping the Bulair defences bare at the Dardanelles and 
hurling his troops in savage counter-attacks ; the shortages 
of the German army with the even graver shortages of the 
Turks. Would the D-day campaign have ended as happily 
had Rundstedt been a second Liman von Sanders ? 

From June 1944 to April 1945, the British 3rd Division, out 
of an establishment of 17,000, lost 11,084 officers and men. 
But the mass of these casualties fell upon the rifle companies 
with an establishment of 4,500. From May 1915 to Novem- 
ber 1918 the British gth Division lost 54,615 officers and men. 
But these losses were spread out over more than four years, 
whilst 3rd Division casualties were incurred in 11 months, and 
gth Division, with 13 battalions, had an equivalent rifle com- 
pany establishment more than twice as large. The figures as to 
3rd Division casualties do not support the thesis of a German 
Army so paralysed by bombing and so oppressed by muni- 
tions and other shortages as to be unable to hit back effec- 
tively. To suggest this is to do less than justice to the suffer- 
ings and heroism of our own men. Nor do they support the 
thesis, “heavy bombing as the surest antidote to heavy 
casualties.’ It all depends on how the enemy reacts to your 
bombing. Thus, the commander of Panzer Lehr Division, 
reporting to I SS Corps, June 22, 1944, writes :— 

*“‘(a) The main line of resistance is to be occupied only thinly 
(with O.P,s at most important vantage points). Losses through 
enemy artillery bombardment -are thereby minimised. (b) Behind 
every sector a local reserve must be held close at hand and must be 
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supported by tanks. These reserves advance the moment the 
enemy bombing lifts from the main line of resistance.” 


The real lesson from this battle and from the war in general 
is that air superiority can help an army to win battles, and a 
nation to win wars. But no air force, however powerful, 
can do an army’s work for it. The true function of air power 
is to help the army to get to grips with its opponents—a réle 
our airmen admirably fulfilled on D-day—but the army, 
whilst making full use of air power, must be prepared to fight 
its own battles, and to win victory in virtue of its own weapons 
and resources. To trust overmuch to air-power is to run 
perpetually into the danger of losing on the “ swings ”’ what 
one gains on the “‘ roundabouts.” Thus our attacks on D-day 
had to be made on a narrow front because so much had been 
given to air-power that there were neither enough troops nor 
landing-craft available to permit several simultaneous land- 
ings. The bombing of roads, bridges and railways, helpful 
at the outset, created an almost insoluble transport problem 
when it was a matter of exploiting victory. We find Field- 
Marshal Montgomery summing up the 1944 campaign :— 

“We had won a great victory in Normandy, great suc- 
cesses had been achieved, but we had nowhere been strong 
enough to secure decisive results quickly.”’ * 

There was lack of fresh troops to maintain the rhythm of 
attack, there was lack of means to push fresh troops forward 
even had they been there. The enemy was able to rally on 
the Siegfried Line, and to hit back at us at Ammhem and in the 
Ardennes. What would have been the position had there been 
no Russian armies pressing on his rear ? 

However much one believes in air superiority, to maintain 
that an army cannot get forward with less than a 100-1 
superiority in aircraft over enemy aircraft, which is what we 
had on D-day, is certainly to claim too much. Nor is it a 
claim particularly flattering to our own airmen. 

The process of mobilising air forces for the purpose of 
delivering a knock-out blow is likely to be as prolonged and 
costly in future wars as in the last one. If enemy armies get 
through and occupy your country you will be beaten before 
your totalitarian air force can really get going. That is what 
happened to France in 1940, and it would have happened to 
Britain in the same year but for our Fleet. The truth illu- 
minated by the Second World War is the interdependence of 
Navy, Army and Air Force upon one another, and that the 
more you starve any one of these elements, the more you 
risk bringing disaster upon the other two. 

WATCHMAN 


* Normandy to the Baltic. 
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A CEREMONY IN FRANCE 


On September 6, 1946, a party of civilians sailed from Dover 
in a small cross-Channel steamer chartered by the War Office 
to take military personnel en route to and from the British 
occupation forces in Germany and Italy. The party con- 
sisted of five officers and nine men of the 97th Field Regiment, 
R.A., Kent Yeomanry, who at the invitation of the Mayor of 
Pérenchies were returning to France to receive from his hands 
the regimental band instruments they had left in the town on 
May 10, 1940, the day that Hitler marched into Holland and 
Belgium. All the members of the party might with justice be 
described as veterans of the regiment, their combined service 
in the Kent Yeomanry amounting to not less than 160 years. 
All of them had been actually serving with the regiment 
on the historic date that marked the end of the “ phoney ” 
war and the beginning of the real one. 

By a happy chance Sunday, September 8, the day selected 
for the return of the instruments, was also the second anniver- 
sary of the liberation of the town from the Germans. By a 
less happy chance it was also a day of pouring rain. A 
cause du mauvais temps the first half of the proceedings 
took place inside the Mairie. At one end of the large bare 
room was a table on which had been arranged the trumpets 
and side drums, the big drum and the big drummer’s leopard 
skin. In the public gallery the town band mingled with 
a crowd of sight-seers. The members of the British party, 
gathered somewhat self-consciously by the table, were 
introduced by the Mayor of Pérenchies to the town council, 
to his colleague, the Mayor of Armentiéres, to M. le Colonel 
Hézard, chef de résistance, and to another French Colonel 
who was to present medals to the members of the Resis- 
tance Movement. 

While these introductions were being made, the room was 
filling up. Men with banners took up their position down 
one side. On the other those who were to receive medals 
were lined up. A fanfare was sounded on the trumpets, 
and three little girls advanced down the empty space in the 
centre with an enormous bouquet of flowers which, somewhat 
to my embarrassment, they presented to me as the leader of 
the party. Then the Mayor of Armentiéres stepped forward 
and made a long and impassioned speech in which La 
Gloire and La Patrie and La France and Les Anglais occurred 
at regular intervals. I clutched the bouquet in both arms 
in a manner reminiscent of a newly-made father with his 
first-born and made a halting reply. Taking pity on me, the 
Mayor summoned the three little girls to receive back the 
flowers, at the same time ordering them to follow M. le Colonel 
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anglais wherever he went and on no account to let him out 
of their sight, even for a moment, till the proceedings were 
over. 

The band then struck up the Marseillaise, followed by 
God Save the King with a special French twiddle at the end, 
the banners were lowered and raised, and a young French 
officer in uniform read out the names of the members of the 
Resistance Movement, alive and dead, who had been granted 
the Croix de Guerre for gallant and distinguished service. 
Each name was followed by a fanfare on the trumpets, the 
French Colonel stepped forward, kissed the recipient on both 
cheeks, and pinned the medal on his breast. In the case 
of les victimes, the mother or father of the dead man received 
the medal, and it was a touching sight to see some little old 
lady in her Sunday black crying her eyes out while her son was 
honoured in name and memory.’ 

Outside in the main square a big crowd had gathered. 
It was still raining, but nobody minded except perhaps the 
notables on the steps of the Mairie who were forced to discard 
umbrellas, coats and even hats at the instance of the town 
photographer. A stickler for form, he insisted on the British 
visitors alternating with the French, the Colonels and Mayors 
standing on the bottom step in front, and the rest in strict 
order of precedence on the steps above till they disappeared 
through the doorway. 

It was now necessary to adopt a new formation in order to 
lay a wreath on the War Memorial, and a good deal of time 
was spent while the town clerk and other functionaries 
bustled about in the rain shepherding people into their places. 
Meanwhile, small boys ran about wildly making excited 
remarks in French and getting in everybody’s way, and the 
three little girls with their bouquet stuck grimly to their post. 

Eventually all was organised and arranged. The mayors 
and colonels, British and French, were in a row in front, 
followed by the three little girls, the rest of the British delega- 
tion, and the town council in column of fours with the band 
on the flank. A signal was given, the band struck up the 
Marseillaise, which was succeeded by God Save the King with 
its peculiar final French twiddle which, not being a musician, 
I am unable to describe in any other way—and in due course 
the wreath was laid. 

The next item on the agenda was a march to the cemetery, 
which was a mile away at the other end of the town. It was 
still raining, and it was not correct to wear a hat. At least we 
presumed so, for nobody did wear one except the two French 
colonels who, fortunately for them, were in uniform. At the 
cemetery, grouped round a second War Memorial, were the 
graves of les victimes de la Résistance suitably decorated with 
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French flags. Again some time elapsed before the marching 
column could be got into the right formation, and again 
the proceedings were somewhat hampered by crowds of 
little boys who wanted to see what was going on. Moreover, 
whereas before it had been merely raining, it now came down 
in torrents, so that it seemed hardly an opportune moment 
for the band to play a long slow funeral dirge. The dirge was 
followed by the Marseillaise and God Save the King, not 
forgetting the twiddle at the end, and in due course the 
wreaths were laid. The three little girls handed over their 
bouquet again. Conscious of duty well done, they seemed 
totally unaware of the fact that they were wet through. 

Those who thought rather thankfully that this was the 
end were mistaken. There were still the graves of deux 
soldats anglais at the other end of the cemetery on which 
flowers must be laid, and where the whole performance must 
be gone through again. After this we all marched back to 
the Mairie in the rain, this time with two bands, one in front 
and one in rear, which played alternately with admirable 
spirit in spite of the handicap of the weather. 

Back in the Mairie we gathered once more round our drums 
and trumpets while the Mayor made a speech describing 
some of the horrors of the occupation—how the Gestapo 
had three times searched every house in the town from cellar 
to garret but had never found the band instruments which 
were hidden under a pile of gas masks and anti-gas clothing 
in the secretary’s office, nor had they found his friend the 
head of the Resistance who concealed himself in a well in the 
garden on the cover of which he had thoughtfully sprinkled 
some pepper to deceive the German chiens de chasse. 

Replying in suitable terms I presented the Mayor with a 
silver salver inscribed in English: ‘“ To our friends and allies 
in Pérenchies as a token of admiration and gratitude from all 
ranks of the 97th Field Regiment, R.A., Kent Yeomanry ’”’ 
and with the two dates, May 10, 1940, and September 8, 1946. 

From then on the sequence of events is less clear. Wine 
was produced, healths were drunk, the three little girls kissed 
everyone and were kissed in return, those people in the town 
who had had members of the regiment billeted on them in 
1940 insisted on taking them to their houses to drink more 
wine, the members of the Resistance held an impromptu 
reception in the local Débit du Boissons where the guests were 
pressed to take home souvenirs in the shape of home-made 
grenades and other lethal weapons. Finally M. le Colonel 
Hézard swept all the officers off to Lille where we ate the 
largest luncheon that any of us had seen since the days before 
the war. In the evening a special dance was held for the men, 
and all day long and all night the hospitality went on, so that 
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by next morning, when the party rose early to catch the train 
to Calais, even the strongest felt it was just as well we were 
not staying another day. It had been a wonderful experience ; 
we had enjoyed every moment of it; but the human frame is 
only capable of standing a certain amount of either pleasure 
or pain, and the limit of endurance is soon reached. And so, 
with many protestations of undying friendship and demands 
on the one side that we should come again soon and stay 
longer and promises on the other that we most certainly 
would, we said good-bye to our kind hosts and steamed away. 
We left with no doubt whatever in our minds about what the 
inhabitants of Northern France thought about the British. 
Their welcome had been both genuine and deep and at times 
almost overwhelming in its intensity. 

Mr. Churchill in a recent speech has thus described the 
present state of Europe :— 

“ Among the victors there is a babel of voices, among the 
vanquished the sullen silence of despair. .. . Is the only 
lesson of history to be that mankind is unteachable? Let 
there be justice, mercy and freedom. The peoples have only 
to will it and all will achieve their heart’s desire.”’ 

He might have added : “‘ Let there be love, understanding 
and friendship.” Surely it does not need a world war for 
these qualities to be born and to find expression among the 
widely different nations of which Europe is composed ? Ifa 
tithe of the goodwill and friendship shown by the good people 
of Pérenchies for their British guests was shown by the peoples 
of the world, not necessarily for their enemies, but even for 
their alleged friends, there would be no need for Peace Con- 
ferences with their “‘ babel of voices,’ no cause for any 
“ sullen silence of despair.” 


FRANKLIN LUSHINGTON. 


THE SOCIALIST TRADITION 


‘ONE of our Socialist aims is to create a classless society.” 
Thus the Daily Herald on May 29, during the Margate 
conference of the Labour Party. And, after quoting Mr. 
Herbert Morrison on what is alleged to be recent advance in 
this direction, the organ of the Socialists went on: “ All of 
us know that glaring inequalities exist. No Socialist will be 
content until those inequalities have been removed.” It may 
be questioned whether inequality would really be done away 
with in a “ classless society ’’—for the Communist doctrine, 
to each according to his needs, must surely imply that 
individuals should be treated differently ; but there can be 
no question that in the Soviet Union—which its propagandists 
all over the world never weary of calling “the land of 
socialism ’’—there is no equality of status or income or reward ; 
nor can it be questioned either that this situation results from 
deliberate Soviet policy. 

More important, however, than whether equality or 
inequality, a ‘‘classless’’ utopia or some more normal 
society, best represents the Socialist dream is the wider 
question of where and how Socialism got the ideas which it 
cherishes to-day. Taken as a whole, these ideas are extra- 
ordinary, many of them indeed so extraordinary and so 
contrary to the age-old experience of mankind that—like the 
emperor’s clothes in the fairy story—the distorting atmosphere 
of a widely held contemporary myth is essential to their 
general belief. A remarkable book* by the Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Edinburgh will help 
many people in the task of putting Socialist ideas into proper 
perspective. It will do this the better because Sir Alexander 
Gray has notably eschewed irrelevancies, however tempting, 
and has concentrated on his subject—Socialist thought as 
developed by the men who have exercised most influence in 
shaping the Socialist tradition. An experienced historian of 
ideas—his earlier book, The Development of Economic Doctrine, 
is well known to many academic generations of economists 
both north and south of the Tweed—he achieves in his present 
survey an altogether remarkable objectivity ; his skill in 
summarising enables him to cover an immense ground quickly 
and easily ; while his clarity and sense of proportion help his 
readers to keep their own bearings and sense of direction 
throughout a long and often bewildering journey. 

What main conclusions emerge from Professor Gray’s 
review ? High among them must assuredly be the astonishing 
intellectual frivolity of the Socialist egalitarians. Some men, 


* The Socialist Tradition: Moses to Lenin. By Alexander Gray. 
(Longmans. 21s.) 
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tormented by the material contrasts between rich and poor, 
have preached a kind of communism of the heart. Other 
good men have wanted a world of less inequality not so 
much for its advantage to themselves as because it would 
help still other men to fulfilment. Others again have been 
mere cranks or purely selfish, levellers from envy, greed, or 
personal ambition. But good or bad, selfish or unselfish in 
motive, no leading Socialist appears ever to have enquired 
seriously whether inequality im income or possessions was 
related in any way to the nature of mankind or had any 
foundations whatever in human experience. Rousseau, one 
of the most important advocates of equality, whose brilliance 
as a writer has bemused far too many readers not only in his 
own generation, never even pretends to examine the facts. 
In his Discourse on the Origins of Inequality, for example, he 
sheerly invents a past to suit the needs of his argument, 
writing history “‘ as I have thought it was to be read [the italics 
are ours], not in the books of your fellows, who are liars, but 
as it is to be found in Nature, which never lies.” That 
“Nature’s ”’ interpreters might lie was an idea which could 
scarcely be expected to occur to Rousseau. Mably, an 
influential contemporary, makes an appeal similar to Rous- 
seau’s: ‘‘ Nature says to us in a hundred different ways: 
You are all my children and I love you all equally .. . the 
whole earth is the patrimony of each of you; you were 
equal when you left my hands.” For the ferocious and 
destructive Babeuf matters are as simple: all honest men 
are equal; wherever there is inequality, there must be 
injustice. It would be easy to go on culling examples of 
Socialist assertion from those days to ours that equality is 
natural and desirable. But those who assert this do not 
attempt to establish it by argument or apppeal to facts. 
They refuse to learn from experience or observation. Few 
lessons can be more brutally or more thoroughly driven home 
by life than that men are nowhere equal by nature and never 
have been. Yet the Socialist egalitarians disregard this 
elementary truth as completely as they ignore all other 
inconvenient facts. Intellectually, in short, they are frivolous 
and irresponsible. On this point the testimony adduced by 
Professor Gray will not be easily shaken. 

The effects of Marx’s impact on Socialism is another 
major subject elucidated by Professor Gray. Pre-Marxian or 
Utopian socialism, though critical—often rightly—of the 
conditions and institutions of its time, was in large measure 
generous in impulse and {idealistic in beliefs and aims. Its 
object, a better life for humanity, was in the end to be 
achieved through the assumed bounty of nature and goodness 
of man. 
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But early Socialism was not left to develop its ideas and 
adapt them through contact with reality. Karl Marx inter- 
vened, bringing with him something that Socialism ‘had 
hitherto lacked—a driving force, a revolutionary power, a 
demonic energy.” Unfortunately, this was not all that 
Marx brought. Let Professor Gray continue : 


ce 


. it is equally true that wherever the Marxian tradition has 
prevailed, something has gone out of socialism, leaving it poorer. 
The case against Marx is simple. It is that he built socialism on 
class warfare, and set hatred, and not love, at the centre of all 
things. In his hands, socialism lost its vision, and it lost its breadth ; 
for however useful hatred may be as the inspiration of a short-term 
policy, the doctrine of eternal rancour, of class warfare and undying 
bitterness provides too narrow a basis for a philosophy of life.” 


Why were these among the consequences of Marx? 
Though he himself did his best to divert attention from the 
discreditable facts, in part by inventing the materialist 


conception of history and over-emphasising the role of: 


economic institutions and relationships in history and life— 
an example of psychological over-compensation the personal 
causes of which are obvious—the answer is unquestionably 
to be found largely in Marx’s qualities and defects of mind 
and character. A study of the intellectual shortcomings of 
Marx would throw a brilliant light into many dark places in 
Socialist doctrine and practice. This subject Professor Gray 
unfortunately does not pursue. He does, however, give a 
most pertinent sketch of the man. Karl Marx, he says, was 


“an almost complete example of the manifestations of the 
inferiority complex. He was suspicious of everyone ; he quarrelled 
sooner or later with everyone—Engels [who financed and kept 
the Marx household going] alone excepted; he was arrogant and 
self-assertive ; for all who did not acknowledge his superiority he 
had the supremest contempt. In his heart there was envy and 
bitterness and hatred; for the world at large he had neither 
tolerance nor love.” 


Marx’s vicious influence upon the course of socialism 
developed gradually and variously in different countries. In 
France the political outlook has been deeply marked for more 
than a century and a half by the tradition of class hostility, 
violence and bloodshed which began soon after 1789, was 
renewed in 1848, and culminated in the Paris Commune of 
1871. Towards the end of the roth century Marxism and 
the French revolutionary tradition produced syndicalism, a 
working-class movement exclusively French in origin, the 
baleful example of which later spread to other countries. 
Syndicalism, Professor Gray points out, is “‘ above all, a 
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manifestation of disillusionment, a reaction of the proletariat 
against democracy.’’ Much had been promised to the working 
class by democratic governments ; much had been expected 
by the working class from them. But from the point of view 
of the working class, bourgeois democracy (according to the 
syndicalists) was an arrant failure: ‘“‘ Governments had been 
changed ; measures had been passed. The essential injustice 
of things remained.” Syndicalists accordingly demanded 
that the class struggle (the idea of which they had taken 
over from Marx and placed at the centre of things) should 
“be moved to another field, and waged with weapons of their 
own forging.’”’ The bitterness and destructive violence of the 
syndicalists is expressed well—but by no means exclusively— 
by Georges Sorel, their principal theorist, who himself, it 
should be noted, was a bourgeois intellectual, like many 
British Communists, crypto-Communists and fellow-travellers 
to-day. According to Sorel, the works of men of social good- 
will ought to be dealt with as follows : 


“To repay with black ingratitude the benevolence of those who 
would protect the workers, to meet with insults the homilies of the 
defenders of human fraternity, and to reply by blows to the 
advances of the propagators of social peace . . . is a very practical 
way of indicating to the middle class that they must mind their 
own business and only that.” 


For the syndicalists, proletarian violence is to save the world 
from barbarism ; the instrument is to be a conscious minority : 


«“< 


. . il se forme une élite qui, par sa qualité, entraine la masse et 
Voriente dans les chemins du combat.” 


As Professor Gray points out, this is “a political theory 
which, with little modification, may be used to defend any 
tyranny, any dictatorship, or any other manifestation of 
gangsterdom.”’ 

In England the essential parallel of syndicalism was Guild 
Socialism, which flourished in limited circles before and 
immediately after the first world war. Guild Socialism avoids 
the chaotic and impracticable extremes of syndicalist theory. 
It agrees entirely with syndicalism, however, in its emphasis 
on the class struggle—a “‘ monstrous and irrefutable fact,” 
according to one leading intellectual of the Guild Socialist 
movement, who himself took great care to include nothing in 
his own propaganda which might contribute to social peace. 
After this start it is only natural to find Guild Socialism 
asserting that the first purpose of trade unions is to fight 
employers, that “ every strike . . . is a contribution to the 
education of the worker,’ and that indeed “all strikes, 
however wrong in their particular circumstances, [are] 
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ultimately right and defensible.” Besides fomenting and 
attempting to justify industrial strife, Guild Socialism shuffled 
along its dyspeptic way in an ill-assorted company of other 
ideas of socialist, communist and anarchist provenance. 
Though its influence was not great, it encouraged the growth 
of the Marxist attitude in England. Behind a facade of 
idealism it in fact fostered narrowness, prejudice and envy. 
It spread intolerance of outlook and violence of language. It 
sharpened tendencies all too strong in any case towards the 
harsh and embittered partisanship which marks and mars 
too many British Socialists to-day. 

Russia was the only country where the doctrines of Marx 
fell at the critical moment into the hands of a political genius. 
Lenin’s supreme achievement lay in the practical world, 
written for all to read in the Bolshevik revolution and the 
subsequent development of the Soviet Union. But Lenin 
was also important in the realm of ideas, where his main 
contribution was threefold. He applied Marxism subversively 
to the problems of Western empire in the East, developing 
doctrines whose consequences in disorder and strife are only 
too plain in the recent history of China, Indo-China, Burma 
and Java—not to mention other countries where the dragon’s 
seed of Leninism is still ripening. He restated the Marxian 
theory of the State, making the dictatorship of the proletariat 
the hub around which all else revolves. He elaborated the 
theory and art of revolution, setting down his conclusions 
and counsel in writings that constitute a tactical handbook 
for revolutionaries. 

In this corpus of writing Lenin’s theory of dictatorship 
requires special attention. He said: 


*‘ Dictatorship is power, based directly upon force, and 
unrestricted by any laws. 

*“The revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat is power 
won and maintained by the violence of the proletariat against the 
bourgeoisie, power that is unrestricted by any laws.” 


Theoretically, there may be some doubt as to what exactly 
is the “‘ proletariat,’”’ the necessity for whose dictatorship 
Lenin proclaims. Only the politically naive will imagine that 
the term means what Communist propagandists are fond of 
calling the “‘ toiling masses.”” For those who have eyes to 
see no ambiguity exists. The proletariat for practical pur- 
poses means the Communist Party—which in turn boils down 
to the man or men (always a very small group) who control 
the Party, the political police, the organs of government, and 
the whole apparatus of propaganda, terror and rule. 
Developments since Marx in France, England and Russia 
—to mention no other countriés—thus drive home once again 
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the extraordinary character of Socialist ideas. For more than 
two generations many of the most influential and persistent 
forces in Socialism have been at work preaching a view of 
society based on hatred rather than love, stirring up discon- 
tent and encouraging social strife, fomenting strikes, and 
devising means to bend the community to the will of a 
minority who proclaim themselves the “ representatives ”’ of 
the worker. The consequences of these efforts are only too 
much with us—in widespread unwillingness to work “ for 
the bosses,” in the “ unofficial” strikes and other industrial 
troubles organised by subversive shop stewards, in efforts to 
destroy belief in political liberties and even-handed justice so 
as to pave the way to a “ dictatorship of the proletariat ”’ which 
in fact amounts to no more than the oldest tyranny in the 
world—the tyranny of force exercised in the interests of the 
tyrants. 

What, then, is the outlook? Can we as yet see the 
beginning of the end of these false ideas of Socialism, or is a 
long struggle against social storm and tempest still ahead ? 
The answer turns in part on the relations between socialism 
and religion. In an impressive chapter Professor Gray shows 
that Socialist ideas from the earliest times onwards have almost 
always fared badly at the hands of the Christian Church. It 
is significant, indeed, that Socialism began its serious develop- 
ment in the 18th century, the age of scepticism and 
“enlightenment,” that the growth of Marxism took place 
during the period when the expansion of science and the 
doctrines of evolution were shaking the faith of leading 
intellectual circles, and that the supporters and propagandists of 
Marxism have always emphasised its strong anti-religious bias. 

These considerations are very relevant to the conclusions 
of a recent survey * dealing with the marked contemporary 
decline of religion and the confusion of our times. This survey 
was undertaken by the body called Mass-Observation at the 
instance of the Ethical Union. Its field was mainly a fairly 
typical urban area, a London semi-suburban borough, 
material from which was supplemented by investigation 
elsewhere. The results are significant and disquieting. They 
disclose above all a sort of inert agnosticism without alterna- 
tive corresponding belief, a wilderness of free opinion without 
standards or guides in which masses of people wander lost, 
uncomfortable and hopeless. Though the survey disclosed 
differences in the attitudes of different age-groups, its main 
conclusion is that 


** The decline in religious faith is but one symptom of an all-round 
decline of faith in the future, accelerated by war, accentuated by 


* Puzzled People: A Study by Mass-Observation. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
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the inevitable anxieties of peace. The need for faith, whether 
religious or secular, is shown to be acute, though only partially 
articulate as yet . . . The persistence of the Christian ethic to-day 
rests on extremely flimsy foundations. Majority good-will remains 
in the current attitude of benevolent neutrality. But, at present, 
good-will persists largely for want of an alternative. If an alterna- 
tive offers it may be seized on hungrily, uncritically and irrevocably.” 


Reflection on the part of socialism in our own troubled 
world brings obviously to mind the parable of the unclean 
spirit who took with him seven other spirits more wicked than 


himself and returned to the house which was empty, swept and 


garnished. This parable does not bid us despair. But it does 
warn us of the gigantic efforts that must be made to clear and 
cleanse the contemporary mind of its present Socialist murk. 
That this will be done we confidently believe. We are as 
certain that further storms and tempests lie ahead before we 
can emerge once more on fair, sun-lit seas. And we have 
absolute faith that through the qualities of the British people 
our own ship of state will ultimately sail those seas again. 


MATTHEW RUTLAND. 


TURGENEV RETRANSLATED 


A Nosieman’s Nest. By Ivan Turgenev. (Hutchinson International 
Authors. 8s. 6d.). Few people to-day are familiar with Renan’s tribute 
to Turgenev—“ The Master,” he says, “‘ whose exquisite works have 
charmed our century, [and who] stands more than any man as the incarna- 
tion of a whole race.” The present volume, a new translation of one 
of Turgenev’s full-length novels, is a story of life in a town in the Russian 
provinces told with an engaging simplicity and clarity. The characters 
of the book are alive and hold the reader’s interest from first to last. 
Turgenev described with great sympathy the miserable conditions of 
the peasants of his time, and his writings, which were read by all classes, 
hastened the emancipation of the serfs, which took place in 1861, two 
years after the original publication of this book. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that Turgenev’s works are held in great esteem in present-day 
Russia. 


FOURTEEN HEATHEN 


THIRTY boys sat down in a semicircle on the grass and I sat 
facing them on the hottest day in May. The average age of 
the boys was just under thirteen. I’m forty years older, 
but sometimes the forty seems more like four thousand, so 
great is the difference between their background now and 
mine at their age. Yet we are on the best of terms with each 
other and we speak with complete candour and with no 
shadow of pretence on whatever may arise from the work 
we happen to be doing. On this hot day we had set out to 
trace some of the influences of Greek thought on European 
history and the state of the world to-day. I was trying to 
give some account of ugly old Socrates saying farewell to his 
friends while the poison was being prepared. 

“ But surely, Sir,” said a boy on my left, ‘‘ he wasn’t a 
Christian ? ” 

I recalled the date to his mind and started to explain 
what I thought the old man had actually believed when a 
bright-eyed youngster sitting facing me laughed merrily and 
said, ‘‘ Fancy a philosopher believing all that flim-flam about 
a future life! I thought all philosophers knew that when 
we’re dead we’ve had it.”” The boy next to him looked rather 
anxiously at me: “I say, Sir,” he said, “‘ you don’t believe 
all that stuff about Jesus Christ, do you?” ‘“ Don’t be an 
ass!”’ said another, before I could speak. ‘‘ The old major 
always tells us the truth, like he did about those rotten 
exams.’’ Briskly I brought them back to the question in 
hand. “If there are any other boys who don’t believe in a 
life after death, hold up your hands.”” Immediately fourteen 
voted for extinction at death. ‘“‘ How many of you are 
Christians ?’’ Nine hands went up, to the great delight of 
bright-eyes opposite, who greeted the nine with a mirthful 
“ Sloppy kids ! ” 

Fourteen heathen, nine Christians and seven of no 
opinion at all. Forty years ago every boy in the class would 
have been a professing Christian and no master would have 
thought of asking such absurd questions. But those forty 
years represent an immense change in English life: history, 
which once seemed to write itself so slowly in illuminated 
script, has overtaken the dictaphone in these wild, scrambling 
years. Men have been busy destroying each other in two 
wars, with dogged determination in the first and fiendish 
ingenuity in the second, encouraged by prayers for their 
success in the churches of the Prince of Peace. We have 
progressed from the nauseating humbug of utilitarianism to 
the still more revolting juxtaposition of Nagasaki and Nurem- 
berg. The devastating criticism of my youth, “ It isn’t done!” 
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has been replaced by the even more cynical estimate, “ It 
doesn’t pay!” coupled with the not unnatural question, 
‘What price glory?’’ What can I honestly say to these 
thirty boys? Perhaps it would be easier to talk to them one 
at a time. 


Young Bright-eyes comes to me for music lessons because 
the proper teachers have no spare time. ‘‘ Why did you call 
the Christians sloppy kids ?”’ ‘ Well, Sir, nobody can really 
believe all those old yarns.”” “‘ Well, what do you believe ? ”’ 
The merry laughter faded from the boy’s face, replaced by a 
puzzled frown and a drooping smile. “‘ Not much, Sir, really. 
Some things seem decenter than others. Christianity’s all 
right if it wasn’t for all the tripe, if you know what I mean. ”’ 
‘“T don’t think I do quite understand, John, exactly what 
you mean.” “ Well, Sir, all this about going up to heaven : 
it doesn’t make sense.”” He looked at me anxiously, just as 
the other boy had done. ‘‘ You don’t believe all that stuff, 
do you, Sir?” “‘ No, John, I don’t believe in going either up 
or down, but I do believe in being either valuable or useless. 
I think when my body dies what’s really me will find more 
freedom and more truth and will know its own value and be 
either happy or sad and get either something useful to do or a 
feeling of being rather left out of things. I do believe that.”’ 
The brightness came back and the smile: the frown dis- 
appeared. ‘‘ Yes, Sir, but where?” ‘‘ My dear John, I 
don’t know! I don’t even know if there'll be such things as 
‘where’ and ‘when.’ They may be only ideas which are 
useful to us now but which we shan’t need when we haven’t 
any bodies to make us think some things are here and others 
there. I think you’re here now because my eyes are looking 
at you and my ears hear you. But the real you is sort of 
everywhere and so’s the real me. I think we shall all feel like 
that when our bodies are dead and we have no eyes and ears 
to muddle us up. But, of course, I don’t really know: that’s 
just what I believe. Now play the C minor scale with both 
hands.” A few minutes later John looked up from the piano 
and there was a hint of anxiety in his manner again. “I say, 
Sir, do you go to church?”’ “No, John, I don’t. But I do 
believe in God.’”’ The anxiety vanished. ‘ Will you play 
that Brahms waltz before I go? ”’ 


The form captain is one of the fourteen heathen. He 
said, ‘‘ Please, Sir, do we have to have that new boy in our 
form?” ‘‘ Why do you ask me that?” ‘ Well, everybody 
hates him, Sir, and it mucks up the whole form.”’ ‘‘ Suppose 
you try liking him instead?” ‘“ But I don’t!” “ You 
don’t like some of the things he does, I know, but you don’t 
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really know what he’s really like in himself. If you make 
yourself like him he’ll probably do things you'll like.” “I 
bet he won’t, Sir.” “ Aren’t you strong enough to try it and 
see?” ‘‘ Why should I, Sir? I hate him.” “ Because I’ve 
found I so often make mistakes like that and I think it’s 
possible you’re missing something too. Besides, he hasn’t 
had much of a chance to be very decent, with everybody 
hating him ever since he came, has he? Get another big 
chap like yourself and both of you try to be friends with him 
for a whole week. You'll be surprised! You'll need a bit of 
guts, but you’ve got what it takes, I know.” 

A week later the form captain asked : “‘ How did you know 
about that new boy, Sir?” “I didn’t. But I do know how 
much everybody needs a friend and still more how much 
everybody needs to be a real friend—the tough kind, when it’s 
difficult—to be really happy.” ‘“‘ Why, Sir?” ‘‘ God made 
us that way, I suppose.” “‘ But you don’t really believe in 
God, do you, Sir? ”’ “ Well, I hope I’m not mug enough to 
think that I made myself, and the world made itself and the 
stars made themselves and all the laws of science made 
themselves. Really, my dear boy, do I look as dumb as all 
that ? ”’ 


What a terrifying life a schoolmaster does lead, every 
morning wondering what questions he will be asked, every 
evening looking back at the answers he has given! How 
difficult to pursue is truth, how hard to know, how urgently 
needed in a world so armed with knowledge! Truth and 
knowledge, often so nearly the same, have often such an 
ocean of ignorance and doubt storming and sighing in between. 
An old man with a Latin grammar in his hand potters about 
the school while boys pour in at one end and out at the other 
and the world rolls once more out of the recurrent darkness 
of war and folly, through brief hours of peace, into the night 
again. The old man and his grammar will matter very little 
then, but the boys may remember something of what he said. 
Perhaps it will be best if they remember only the questions 
and the need for a perpetual search for the real truth. 

Nothing alarms me more than the cocksureness of some 
teachers and preachers ; nothing, I think, more imperils the 
minds of the young. There is an audacity, a crude hubris, 
about the attitude of those who profess to the certainty of 
knowledge about the nature and will of God: this pontifical 
pose is more than ever outrageous when seen against the 
background of a doubting world in which the wisest men 
hesitate to make the simplest assertions. 

There are subjects which demand confident and assertive 
teaching, dogmatic statement and determined pressure as 
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well. These are what may be called the examination subjects 
and for these the confident teacher is a paramount need. He 
is there to instruct and he must do so with certainty and 
vigour. But he is only touching the fringe of education. 
There are wide areas of human inquiry and speculation where 
no empirical knowledge can be found, where ideas hover 
between intuition and faith. It is here that the doctrinaire 
is such a mortal peril: ‘‘ tread lightly, because you tread on 
my dreams.” It is here that the schoolmaster has no official 
guide, no examination ahead and no text-book at his elbow. 
This enchanted land the boys are seeing for the first time and 
they long for a map, a compass and a guide. All three are 
available and can be offered when desired. But the map is 
incomplete, the compass is uncertain, and the guide can be 
accepted only by an act of faith. This is surely where teaching 
comes to an abrupt end. Those who can may properly declare 
a personal faith, provided that they will state honestly that 
it is indeed faith and not certain knowledge. The over-ruling 
duty is to encourage the love of truth and to show how diffi- 
cult it is to have a truthful mind. It is, perhaps, better to ask 
questions than to answer them. One learns to treat the 
youthful mind with profound respect and one’s own with 
caution and a tolerant smile. 
E. H. F. Morris. 


POLAND AND EUROPE 


PoLAND, RusstA and Great BrirAIn, 1941-1945. By R. Umiastowski. 
(Hollis and Carter. 255.) M. Umiastowski is a Polish political writer 
and historian whose earlier volume (Russia and the Polish Republic) 
surveying Russo-Polish relations between 1918 and 1941 has already 
been favourably noticed in these pages. His present history deals with 
recent and tragic events. The course of British policy towards Poland 
during the war is deeply painful to many honourable and patriotic Britons 
as well as to their Polish counterparts. Blindness about the affairs of 
Eastern Europe and their impact upon the balance of power has long 
warped the course of British foreign policy. American foreign policy 
has been similarly biased. During the late war these grave faults were 
among the reasons why neither Anglo-Saxon Power thought out or 
applied an adequate policy either for Poland or for Europe. One 
consequence was the sweeping triumph of Soviet policy, which the 
Kremlin had conceived and handled at its various stages with consummate 
skill. M. Umiastowski’s analysis of all these matters is both instructive 
and important. Pathe mathos: suffering is a great teacher; and we in 
Britain have much that we must learn from Poland’s experience for use 
in troublous years ahead if in the end the minimum of essential justice 
is to be done upon which alone a healthy Europe can exist. 
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A MEMORABLE TEST MATCH 


THE test matches England v. Australia so far played number 
149, of which Australia has won 60 and England 56, the 
remainder having been drawn. The first of the series was 
played at Melbourne on March 15-17, 1877, when Australia 
won by 45 runs. The second, at Sydney a fortnight later, 
was won by England ; as was the third, at Kennington Oval 
in August, 1880. The latest test match was played at Sydney 
and ended on March 5, 1947, Australia winning by five wickets. 

Many test matches were important events in cricket 
history. Some are specially remarkable as the occasion for 
extraordinary individual achievement. Such was the first, 
in which Charles Bannerman, one of the most brilliant of 
Australian batsmen, whose cricket career was terminated at 
an early age by ill-health, made 165 in Australia’s second 
innings though no other Australian made more than 20 in 
either innings. Another was the match at the Oval in August, 
1882, when the English team began their second innings 
wanting 85 to win and were beaten by seven runs. The hero of 
that match was F. R. Spofforth, the Demon Bowler, who 
took 14 wickets for 90 runs against one of the strongest 
batting sides that ever appeared on any cricket field. * Yet 
another of these specially memorable contests was the match 
at the Oval in August, 1902, when an amazing innings of 104 
put together in 75 minutes by G. L. Jessop converted what 
seemed an inevitable defeat of England into a glorious 
victory. 

There are a few cricketers who stand out in the history of 
the game by reason of the strongly marked individuality of 
their achievements. It is not only that season after season 
they amassed many runs, or took many wickets, and occupied 
places of towering eminence in the national averages. It 
is also because what they did was so stamped with 
originality and a certain high distinction of style and method 
that each player might be said to have formed a class by 
himself. W. G. Grace was one of those rare spirits; 
Ranjitsinhji was another ; and so was Victor Trumper, the 
most brilliant of Australian batsmen. And among these great 
chiefs of the cricket field must be placed Mr. Gilbert Jessop, 
whose coming into first-class matches fifty-two years ago 
opened a new chapter in cricket history. 

When Jessop first appeared some superficial observers 


* It was after this match that the Sporting Times, which was printed on 
pink paper and popularly known as the “ Pink ’Un,” came out with its 
historic obituary notice, ‘“‘In Affectionate Remembrance of English 
Cricket,’’ which concluded with the announcement that the body would 
be cremated “ and the Ashes taken to Australia.”’ 
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considered him as a batsman, to be nothing more than a 
slogger. They were soon proved wrong. He was a great 
batsman, one of the greatest of batsmen. Since 1882, when 
I began to watch first-class cricket, there have been many 
sloggers—batsmen who hit the ball a long way and scored 
rapidly. But they seldom scored many runs in an innings, 
or amassed a large total in a season, or took a high place in 
the averages. Most of them had but a limited variety of 
strokes, so that observant captains had little difficulty in 
setting an appropriate field for their discomfiture. Jessop 
was very far from being a batsman of this kind. It is true 
that he was a big hitter and a rapid scorer. When he hit 
the ball, he hit it hard ; there seemed something explosive in 
the power behind his strokes, and the strokes certainly had 
an explosive effect upon the spectators; extraordinary 
displays of excitement accompanied the rapid progress of a 
big Jessop score. But Jessop not only hit the ball hard, he 
hit it often. He got going at once, and kept up a high rate of 
scoring—about 80 runs an hour—until his innings ended. 
He commanded all the strokes, and seemed to have no 
difficulty in placing the ball where he wanted to place it. 
The quality of the bowling had no apparent effect on the 
progress of his score ; he revelled in good length balls. George 
Hirst once remarked: ‘‘ The better I bowl, the better he 
hits ’em.’”’ Opposing captains found that to attempt to set 
a suitable field for him was to experience the vanity of human 
wishes. Moreover—and here he differed widely from most 
other big hitters—he could rise to the occasion. -He could 
produce a big score at the right time against first-class 
bowlers making the most of a bad wicket. He was also a 
good fast bowler ; it was indeed as a fast bowler that he first 
played for England. As a fieldsman at cover point he has 
had very few equals. His nimbleness in gathering the ball, 
and the astonishing speed and accuracy of his return, always 
under the shoulder for distances under about 60 yards, 
brought about the dismissal of many a surprised and dismayed 
batsman. 

Among Jessop’s many feats of rapid scoring may be 
mentioned his 286 out of 355 made in 175 minutes for 
Gloucestershire v. Sussex in 1903, his 206 out of 317 in 150 
minutes for Gloucestershire v. Notts in 1904, and his 191 
out of 234 in 90 minutes for the Gentlemen v. the Players 
of the South in 1907. He played another extraordinary 
innings in the test match England v. South Africa at Lords 
in 1907. The South African team of that year was exception- 
ally formidable, since it included the four celebrated googly 
bowlers—Faulkner, Schwartz, Vogler, and White—who had 
made cricket history on many a stricken field. In this 
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innings Jessop received 61 balls, from which he scored 93 
runs. But the most remarkable innings he ever played, 
considering the importance of the occasion, the calibre of 
his opponents, and the desperate position of his side, was his 
contribution to England’s second innings in the test match 
England v. Australia at the Oval on August 13, 1902. 

The Australian team that year was of exceptional quality, 
including not only Victor Trumper himself but such famous 
cricketers as Hugh Trumble, Montague Noble, and Clem Hill. 
Australia won the toss, and, going in on an easy wicket, 
were all out for 324. Rain fell in the night, and next morning 
the English batsmen had to face not only a difficult wicket 
but Hugh Trumble in his best form. He bowled throughout 
the innings, taking eight wickets for 65 runs, and it was with 
great difficulty that England managed to avert a follow-on. 
Australia then went in but could do little against Lockwood, 
and when stumps were drawn eight wickets had fallen and 
no more than 114 runs had been scored. Next morning 
heavy dew had made the wicket difficult. The two remaining 
Australian wickets fell for seven runs, and the innings closed 
for 121. England had to make 263 to win. 

At 11.35 a.m. MacLaren and Palairet began England’s 
innings. Half an hour later the position of their side seemed 
desperate. J. W. Saunders, the Australian left-handed spin 
bowler, was bowling like a man inspired. When 16 runs had 
been scored he had clean bowled MacLaren, Palairet, and 
Tyldesley ; Hayward and Braund soon followed; and five 
of England’s finest batsmen were out when 48 appeared on 
the scoring board. Saunders seemed unplayable and Trumble 
too was making the most of the difficult wicket. England 
had now to score 214 runs to avoid defeat. 

It was at this critical moment that Jessop joined F. S. 
Jackson at the wicket. To those who knew his capabilities 
England’s position was by no means hopeless. No side of 
which he was a member was ever in-a hopeless position while 
he had an innings to play. He at once began to attack the 
bowlers, and in the 20 minutes left before the luncheon 
interval the score was raised from 48 to 87. After luncheon 
Jessop continued his rapid accumulation of runs. He madea 
special onslaught on Saunders, scoring 17 from one of his 
overs, and he followed this by driving Trumble twice in one 
over into the pavilion. When the score had reached 157 the 
Jessop-Jackson partnership, which had yielded 10g runs in 
65 minutes, was ended by Trumble who dismissed Jackson 
for 49 runs. George Hirst joined Jessop, who continued to 
keep in unremitting activity the attendants responsible for 
changing the figures on the scoring board. The spectators 
were by this time wild with excitement and hoarse with 
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shouting. They were seeing an astonishing variety of cricket 
strokes played at-a time of crisis and with superb power, 
pluck and élan. The score continued to mount quickly, 
Jessop making his second 50 in twenty minutes, but when it 
reached 187 he was caught at square leg by Noble off 
Armstrong’s bowling. Of the 139 runs made while he was 
in, he had scored 104 in 75 minutes, hitting one 5, seventeen 
4’s, two 3's, four 2’s, and 17 singles. 

England had still to get 76 to win the match and only 
three more men to go in. Lockwood joined Hirst, and 
though he made but two runs he kept his end up while his 
partner added 25. After his departure Lilley with a useful 
16 helped Hirst to put on 34; but when Rhodes—the last 
man—came in, 15 runs were still needed to win. As Rhodes 
approached the wicket, Hirst met him and said: ‘“ We'll 
get ’em with singles, Wilfred.” And get them they did. 
Hirst, who throughout his innings played with the utmost 
confidence, continued to bear the brunt of the bowling until 
he had made the match a tie, when he left his fellow- York- 
shireman to make the winning hit. There was no time to 
spare after the winning hit had been scored, for immediately 
afterwards heavy rain made the ground unfit for play. 

Hirst made a valuable contribution to England’s victory. 
So did Jackson ; so too did Lockwood. But the hero of the 
match was Jessop. When he came in England’s prospects 
looked black. It seemed that the only chance of averting 
defeat was to play for a draw, hoping that the rain would 
come down and make further play impossible—which was 
just what did happen after the winning hit had been made. 
But it was never Jessop’s way to play fora draw. He played 
to win. He took grave risks. Was anything great ever 
accomplished without grave risks? The risks were justified. 
A great prize was at stake and it was won. But, it may be 
said, this was only a game! True, it was only a game. But 
a game may show what a man is made of ; and the qualities 
of heart and nerve and sinew such as those with which 
Jessop snatched victory from defeat at the Oval on August 13, 
1902, have served England well in other and sterner contests. 


G. F. McCleary. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of THE NATIONAL REVIEW 


THE NEGUS AND HIS ENEMIES 


S1ir,—I feel strongly that the following facts deserve 
publicity. At the close of the campaign in Abyssinia Ras 
Selassie Gugsa, nephew of the Emperor Haile Selassie, was taken 
prisoner by us. The then Governor of Eritrea offered him the 
choice of being sent to Addis Ababa or as a political prisoner 
to the Seychelles. Saying that his uncle would certainly kill 
him if he was sent to Addis Ababa he gladly chose the Sey- 
chelles. He was sent here with all his family. At the end of 
last month Ras Gugsa received a letter from the Superinten- 
dent of Police saying that “‘ the Emperor Haile Selassie had 
demanded his return to Addis Ababa ”’ and he would accord- 
ingly be sent there via Aden by the first ship. Ras Gugsa 
appealed to the Governor, Sir Marsden Logan, to send a cable 
to the Government saying he—the Ras—urgently begged he 
be not sent to his uncle, Haile Selassie, as he would assuredly 
imprison him and kill him and all his family. He also sent— 
through the Superintendent of Police—a cable to the Govern- 
ment himself begging to be sent to Eritrea, where he had a 
large property and where many of his family resided. I know 
personally that he was in great fear of being returned to his 
uncle and he urges that he be allowed to be sent to Eritrea, 
or to wait in Aden until he had got a pardon from Haile 
Selassie and a promise of amnesty and forgiveness. He left 
here on the s.s. Salween on September 4 for Aden. I enclose 
the list of his family and retainers. I feel very strongly 
that it would be a shameful thing if the British Government 
return him by force to Ethiopia. He was their prisoner, not 
Haile Selassie’s, and there seems little doubt that that monarch 
will put him and his entire family to death if he gets his hands 
on them. I ask what precedent there is for the British 
Government returning a prisoner of war taken by them to 
a foreign Power on the demand of that Power ? Ras Gugsa was 
simply an active enemy of Haile Selassie’s who joined the 
Italians when they conquered Ethiopia. 

I can vouch for the correctness of what I have said. 


Yours faithfully, 


HENRY TOKE MANUS. 
SEYCHELLES, 
September 9, 1946. 
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PASSENGERS WHO SAILED PER s.s. Salween 


Rev. Philogone Miss Kiros Gugsa 

Rev. Jean Mamite Buzzbe 

Mrs. Y. V. de Souza and three Kashi Arafaine 
children Veldogherghis Chetema 

Mr. H. Sullivan Bishat Gebremodhin 

Mr. Ras Haile Selassie Gugsa Dogiat Melkamurtz 

Mrs. Assrlefee Kiberet Tenesh Araya 


Master Mamu Haile Selassie 
Master Nasib Haile Selassie 


To the Editor of The National Review 


Sir,—The attached extract from a letter from a friend—a 
man in his thirties—in Pretoria will, I think, interest readers 
of The National Review who may wonder what was really 
the impression made in South Africa by the recent Royal 
visit. The writer of the letter quoted is of English stock. 
I am, etc., 
Percy B. FRERE. 


2 Winchester Road, 
Worthing. 


“The Royal visit was a roaring success and the Royal 
visitors were given a wild and enthusiastic welcome by 
everybody everywhere. Even our extreme anti-English and 
pro-Republicans turned out in full force to shout and cheer 
and wave flags. The Royal family must have got a few 
shocks at the familiarity and informality of the South Africans. 
I think the classic example was that of the man who wanted 
a photograph of Princess Elizabeth. He got fairly close to her 
with his Brownie camera and then shouted, ‘‘ Look this way, 
Princess, and smile ! ’’—and she did! The Queen has stolen 
every single South African’s heart, and was the centre of 
attraction everywhere. When the Vanguard sailed a spell of 
gloom and real regret was cast over the country, and many 
a tear was shed by people listening to the farewell proceedings 
thousands of miles away.” 


To the Editor of The National Review 


Smr,—As a regular reader of The National Review I feel 
compelled to protest very strongly against the statement on 
page 423 of your June issue in the “‘ Episode of the Month ” 
entitled ‘‘ Towards Famine,” which reads as follows : 


“Let us listen to the doctors—not the ‘ Medical Officers of 
Health’ who are ordered to camouflage the condition of the 
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country, but to the doctors who have no interest in supporting 
the present legend about sufficiency.” 


I am and have been a practising Medical Officer of Health 
for a long number of years, but I have never been “ ordered ” 
to do anything and I should never have tolerated any 
attempt by any one to influence my opinion or to prejudice 
my judgment. I have sufficient faith in my fellow practi- 
tioners to know that they would never countenance such a 
procedure either. And, further, I am quite sure no attempt 
has ever been made to bring pressure to bear upon the 
profession in a way such as you would indicate. 

I fully agree with the opinion you express that the man 
in general medical practice is in a unique position for 
assessing the health of the community generally but I would 
point out that the Health Officer is in much closer contact 
with the very young and the children in the schools. 

We are all agreed that the people are tired out (particularly 
the housewives) and what is urgently needed is a plentiful 
and varied supply of wholesome food which will stimulate 
the appetite ; but in advocating this in your journal it is 
surely not necessary to suggest that we Medical Officers of 
Health are not honest. 


Yours faithfully, 


W. BERTRAM HILL. 
9 Green Lane, 


Selby, Yorks. 
June 7, 1947. 


POEMS AND TALES 


THRENODY FOR DORMICE AND OTHER Poems. By Ruth Tomalin. 
(Fortune Press. 5s.) This volume contains 22 short poems, mixed both 
in style and subject, ranging from doggerel with a rather pawky humour 
to verses on nature some of which have a rather delicate beauty. Miss 
Tomalin’s published work will make a better impression when she uses 
a blue pencil more vigorously. 


INNOCENCE AND ExPERIENCE. By Phyllis Bottome. (Faber and Faber. 
8s. 6d.) These short stories by a talented writer whose sympathetic 
pen at its best has sureness and delicacy of touch make a welcome 
reprint at a time when books are in woeful short supply. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
JAMES THE OBSCURED 


For some time now Henry James has looked like becoming the immortal 
whom nobody reads. The critical attitude towards him has been very 
often all but completely nonsensical: you admit his genius, his pre- 
eminence, and then carefully write away all possible grounds for it. 
You call him a classic, and then deny him one by one all the qualities 
which go to make a classic novelist. You acknowledge the immense 
debt owed to him by his successors, and then outline a talent to which 
nobody could owe anything worth owing. This is the sort of thing 
I mean by nonsense. Even his warm devotees wrap him away in a 
quasi-occult mystery that detaches his figure completely from the woes 
and splendours of this world. He has lately been the subject of a number 
of critical studies, the first effect of which has been to emphasise the 
legend of obscurity which surrounds the stories and the man, deterring 
many from approaching him at all and offering an easy excuse to many 
more who find themselves flagging, their interest unfired. It is sad that 
the name of the man who above all others strove and sacrificed for 
precision and lucidity should have become a by-word for the esoteric 
and the vague. In his most anxious labours to hammer out the truth 
he recklessly multiplied qualifications and reservations which fly upwards 
like showering sparks from white-hot metal on the anvil, so that, dazzled 
by these fiery particles, the eye is sometimes blinded to the beautifully 
wrought nucleus from which they are struck. This is the Jamesian 
obscurity, real enough in itself, but supremely irrelevant, upon which 
is visited the failure of the critics to understand what is so plainly said. - 
The only way to defeat the obscurity which surrounds him is to go to 
James himself. This new edition of Roderick Hudson*, seventy-two years 
after the first appearances of that book, gives us all another chance. 

I myself would not recommend Roderick Hudson as an introduction 
to James at this time of day. Indeed, I am not sure that I should recom- 
mend any of the novels for this purpose. I think I should suggest the 
two great volumes of letters ; then The American rather than Roderick 
Hudson. 

An artist is said to exist in his work. He does and must exist in his 
work. So that to recommend new readers to find out some- 
thing about the man in order to appreciate the artist better 
would seem either advice of the most pernicious kind or else 
an admission that there was something seriously wrong with 
the artist. But there are times when it is virtually impossible to look 
at the work of an artist directly. This is when it has become thickly 
obscured by the glosses of other minds. The power of repeated sugges- 
tion is such that it may colour our whole vision. It is forbidden to 
discuss publicly the guilt or innocence of a man under judgment. He 
must be either innocent or guilty, and no amount of misinformed 
speculation or calculated propaganda can alter the facts of the case. 


* Lehmann: The Chiltern Library. 8s. 6d. 
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But they may prejudice irrevocably the minds of the jurymen. There 
can be no escape from what has been already said about Henry James. 
He has been found, often by those who say they reverence him most, 
obscure, trivial, thin, remote from life, and deficient in ardour. It has 
been said so often that his name has come to stand for these things, 
for the exquisite chronicler of a storm in a teacup artificially contrived. 
Newcomers read his novels expecting to find these limitations, and 
inevitably they magnify those aspects of his work, those superficial 
aspects, as I think, which were the original grounds for this verdict. 
And so I suggest that the letters should be read for the glimpse they 
offer of the man behind the novels. The man of this glimpse is so 
plainly neither obscure, nor trivial, nor thin, nor remote from life, nor 
jacking in ardour that evidently there must be something wrong 
with the reading of his work which makes him appear so. Then, turning 
to the stories, we have to ask what it is in them that has for so long 
given rise to so false a conclusion, and why. 

Henry James is not unique in being obscured by the nonsense of 
his admirers. There is the great Chekhov legend: the conception of 
the passionate and superhumanly striving Russian story-teller as a 
resigned and pessimistic poet of futility. The only way to avoid the 
weight of this legend and come to the stories with fresh eyes is to go 
straight to Chekhov’s letters. There are even more homely examples. 
There is the legend of Artur Schnabel, the incomparable pianist of our 
generation, as a man of passionless intellect. He sits so still while he 
plays and pours out his amazing flow of sound with so little apparent 
effort that there is nothing to connect the man with the music—until 
you get close enough to see his face, when the legend is shrivelled into 
idiocy. Berlioz the composer has also suffered in this way. 

I have chosen for these examples men of the most sharply different 
kind. The one thing common to them all is that before their undeniable 
genius their contemporary critics, followed by the eager public, have 
united in praising them for what they were not. This has the uncon- 
sciously desired effect of reducing their stature and diverting attention 
from their real greatness, which, in each case, is a particularly obstinate 
and single-minded attempt to thrust down to the heart of the matter, 
of the particular aspect of truth under discussion, and expose it in its 
nakedness. We seek, instinctively, to cover it up, and, unable to deny 
the power of these passionate seekers, we close our ears and our eyes 
to what they say and exclaim in admiration at the magnificence of their 
technique—and then blame them for being nothing but technicians. 

The only writer I can think of who understood the greatness of 
James was the superficially antipathetic Joseph Conrad (who also suffers 
from his own variation of the hollow glorification treatment: this 
austere and tragic poet of human destiny is glorified as a writer of 
adventure stories). In an essay published in 1905 Conrad wrote of 
Henry James in very much the grand manner, treating him as a subject 
worthy of the grandest manner in the world. Having paused after 
one of the most superb vindications of the artist in general and the 
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novelist in particular ever written (“‘ Action in its essence, the creative 
art of the writer of fiction may be compared with rescue work carried 
out in darkness against cross gusts of wind swaying the action of a great 
multitude. It is rescue work, this snatching of vanishing phases of 
turbulence, disguised in fair words, out of the native obscurity into a 
light where the struggling forms may be seen, seized upon, endowed 
with the only possible form of permanence in this world of relative 
values—the permanence of memory... .” And on through his cele- 
brated image: ‘‘ When the last aqueduct shall have crumbled to pieces, 
the last airship fallen to the ground, the last blade of grass have died 
upon a dying earth, man, indomitable by his training in resistance to 
misery and pain, shall set this undiminished light of his eyes against the 
feeble glow of the sun. . . .”)—having paused after this, the preparation 
of the readers’ mind, a novel by Henry James, known as the portentous 
and anxiously obscure recorder of drawing-room trivia, he goes on in 
particular terms: “‘ Nobody has rendered better, perhaps, the tenacity 
of temper, or known how to drape the robe of spiritual honour about 
the drooping form of a victor in a barren strife. And the honour is 
always well won; for the struggles Mr. Henry James chronicles with 
such subtle and direct insight are, though only personal contests, 
desperate in their silence, none the less heroic (in the modern sense) for 
the absence of shouted watchwords, clash of arms and sound of trumpets. 

. His mankind is delightful. It is delightful in its tenacity ; it refuses 
to own itself beaten; it will sleep on the battlefield. These warlike 
images come by themselves under the pen; since from the duality of 
man’s nature and the competition of individuals, the life-history of the 
earth must in the last instance be the history of a really very relentless 
warfare. Neither his fellows, nor his gods, nor his passions will leave 
a manalone....” And, as Conrad saw it, as anyone must see it who can 
forget for five minutes the over-meticulous punctuation, the over- 
painful accuracy of epithet, and the fascinated probings of Henry James 
himself as he sought, in his prefaces, to rationalise the means whereby 
he contrived to distil the quintessential from his subject, the simple 
and terrible truth of existence that James was for ever seeking to illumin- 
ate and to isolate from every kind of complicating circumstance 
was that ‘“‘a_ sacrifice must be made, that something must 
be given up. ... There is no other secret behind the curtain. .. . 
Wherever he stands, at the beginning or the end of things, a man has 
to sacrifice his gods to his passions or his passions to his gods.” 

It was in this essay, incidentally, that Conrad called James, in that 
sentence which is so often quoted out of its context, thus giving a false 
impression of its meaning, “ the historian of fine consciences.’ 

That, then, is what Conrad saw in his great contemporary. That, 
too, I think, is what we may see in him to-day. But when one reads 
what other writers have to say about him it is impossible not to wonder 
whether they are talking about the same man. Here, for example, is 
H. G. Wells in Boon : ‘‘ The only living human motives left in his novels 
are a certain avidity and an entirely superficial curiosity. ... His people 
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nose out suspicions, hint by hint, link by link. Have you ever known 
living human beings do that? The thing his novel is about is always 
there. It is like a church lit but with no congregation to distract you, 
with every light and line focussed on the high altar. And on the altar, 
very reverently placed, intensely there, is a dead kitten, an egg shell, a 
piece of string... .” 

Conrad was a genius with a passion for truth, who bowed to superb 
craftsmanship but took it for granted in his fellow genius. Wells was 
a genius who was sure he was born with the truth and could never 
believe an artist could at heart be anything more than a craftsman. 
The link between the two may be found in Mr. E. M. Forster, 
another writer with a streak of genius, fascinated by the idea of truth, 
fluttering round it like a moth round a flame, but, more sensible than the 
moth, keeping a respectful distance from it, knowing himself incapable 
of staring at its nakedness. Here we see him sliding away into the old 
familiar defence: “*. . . the characters, besides being few in number, 
are constructed on very stingy lines. They are incapable of fun, of 
rapid motion, of carnality, and of nine-tenths of heroism. Their clothes 
will not take off, the diseases that ravage them are anonymous, like 
the sources of their income, their servants are noiseless or resemble 
themselves, no social explanation of the world we know is possible for 
them, for their are no stupid people in their world, no barriers of 
language, and no poor. Even their sensations are limited. They can 
land in Europe and look at works of art and at each other, but that is 
all. Maimed creatures can alone breathe in Henry James’s pages— 
maimed yet specialised. They remind one of the exquisite deformities 
who haunted Egyptian art in the reign of Akhnation—huge heads and 
tiny legs, but nevertheless charming.” 

Yes indeed, they are all speaking of the same person—Conrad, 
Forster, Wells ; but the first is looking at the man, the other two are 
looking at his clothes. Forster’s kindly observations about the Jamesian 
characters come after a eulogy of the Jamesian form, achieved, he insists, 
at the cost of excluding life: “‘an anxious rather than an ardent 
psychologist,” he calls him elsewhere. And there it is again. For 
what is anxious is James’s manner, his determination to do perfect 
justice to a conception of passionate and at the same time serenely 
assured conviction. ‘ Now this drastic curtailment, both of the numbers 
of human beings and of their attributes, is in the interests of the 
pattern,” Mr. Forster goes on, and leaves it at that: “‘ A pattern must 
emerge, and anything that emerged from the pattern must be pruned 
off as wanton distraction.” And this, it seems to me, is about as wrong 
as could be. Like Wells, whom he quotes, and fortified indeed by 
James’s own descriptions of how the pattern did emerge, he imagines 
that this celebrated pattern was the thing. But it was nothing of the 
kind. It was the setting. Indeed, until he gets to the dead kitten Wells 
was beautifully right . . . “ with every light and line focussed on the 
high altar.” For the pattern amounts to neither more nor less than the 
faithful exclusion of everything extraneous to the vision, all human 
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idiosyncrasies, all the “fun,” all the comfortable, cosy assurances 
without which the quivering nerves of Mr. Forster would be subject to 
intolerable strain, all the things that distract the mind from the final 
nakedness of the human spirit, which may be symbolised by Mr. Wells’s 
high altar as well as by anything else. When the church is teeming with 
varied humanity the sanctuary is not so terrifying. But Mr. Forster, 
alone in the empty church, finds it too much for him and directs our 
attention to the proportions of the nave, the chiselling of the capitals ; 
while to Mr. Wells the altar meant nothing at all, so, just to make sure, 
he adorned it with further symbols of nothingness taken from his own 
private imagination—a dead kitten and a piece of string. 

I may seem to have come a long way from Roderick Hudson, which 
marked the beginning of the Jamesian attempt to strip our daily life of 
its inessentials and expose the immutable reality which they conceal. 
But I wanted to get a long way from Roderick Hudson. I welcome its 
appearance as the beginning of a whole series of much needed reprints. 
His contemporaries had to approach Henry James through this highly 
entertaining but often poor story. At the time they had nothing else. 
But we have. We have all the great novels. And we have the letters, 
and in them the unconscious self-portrait as well as the outward mask 
of a man and an artist whom neither Mr. Wells nor Mr. Forster seem 
ever to have seen. These letters, published by Macmillan in 1920, and 
edited by Percy Lubbock, are long out of print; but public libraries 
have them. And the reader might do worse than turn first to the very 
end and read the two letters to H. G. Wells about this very parody in 
Boon. ‘They were written in 1915 when James was seventy-two, and less 
than a year before he died. And they contain, besides one of the most 
magnificent reproaches in all literature delivered in a style of perfect 
courtesy which leaves H. G. Wells without a shred to wear, a clear and 
passionately tranquil statement of all that he has lived and worked for. 
This statement finishes: ‘‘ It is art that makes life, makes interest, and 
makes importance . . . and I know of no substitute whatever for the 
force and beauty of its process. If I were Boon I should say that any 
pretence of such a substitute is helpless and hopeless humbug ; but I 
wouldn’t be Boon for the world, and am only yours faithfully, Henry 
James.” 

That is the man behind Mr. Forster’s comic but charming figures. 
He wrote very little after that declaration. But the attentive reader, 
watching him through his letters (which, incidentally, are among the 
finest letters ever written, standing side by side with Stevenson’s), can 
see how he reached his standpoint, and, having won it, held it with a 
ruthless and sometimes frightening tenacity of determination behind 
the charm, the humour, the urbane benignity of the retiring but loqua- 
cious bachelor. And having once made contact with the man, when you 
turn to the artist his art will never again seem thin or artificial or remote 
from the life around him. For the man was the artist. And reading 
the novels with eyes refreshed by human contact the depths that they 
reveal will magnify the figure of the man. EpwarD CRANKSHAW. 
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RUSSIA FROM WITHIN 


I CHosE FREEDOM. By Victor Kravchenko. (Robert Hale. 153s.) 
ComMUNISM IN Action : A StuDy OF COMMUNISM IN THE Soviet UNION. 
Prepared by Staff of the Library of Congress under the direction of 
Representative Everett M. Dirksen (United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington.) THE GrrAtT CHALLENGE. By Louis Fischer. 
(Cape. 18s.) Wor~p ORDER oR CuaAos. By W. H. Chamberlin. 
(Duckworth. 15s.) Brirarn AND Russta. By K. W. B. Middleton. 
(Hutchinson. 21s.) I Chose Freedom is the most important and most 
authoritative picture of life in Soviet Russia that has yet been published 
in any language. Its author, Victor Kravchenko, was a child of the 
Russian Revolution, one of those for whom Communism and the Soviet 
régime offered opportunity, a career and achievement. The son of a 
Ukrainian revolutionary, he was born in 1905, a year which saw his father 
imprisoned for participation in the abortive revolution against the 
Tsarist Government. His boyhood was spent among the grim scenes of 
revolutionary and post-revolutionary Russia. During the great famine 
of 1921 he and a brother had to go foraging far afield for food to keep 
their family alive. From early youth his intelligence, energy and ability 
singled him out for higher education and promotion. After an 
apprenticeship in the mines and steelworks of the Ukraine and formal 
training as an engineer, he was appointed one of the technical heads of a 
big metallurgical works. A Comsomol and then a Party member, he 
went through the great purge of 1937—his picture confirms, underlines 
and extends our knowledge from less authoritative sources—survived, 
and was promoted to bigger responsibilities in Siberia. After active 
service in the Red Army in 1941, he became head of one of the principal 
departments dealing with war production in the Kremlin. He was sent 
to America for technical work on the Soviet Purchasing Commission 
which chose war supplies under Lend-Lease. He arrived in Washington 
in August, 1943. In April, 1944, he carried out the plan which disillusion 
had forced upon him, resigned his post, escaped successfully from Soviet 
clutches—this alone was no easy task—and began a new life for the first 
time in conditions of real freedom. I Chose Freedom is the story of the 
events and happenings which led this imaginative, affectionate, successful 
and patriotic man to rebel against the Communist régime at great personal 
cost and sacrifice. 

Mr. Kravchenko’s own story is itself well worth reading as one of the 
most fascinating autobiographies ever written. What gives the book its 
importance is its first-hand experience and authentic knowledge. Here is 
no fairyland of illusions described by a dewy-eyed Socialist belief or by 
some ambitious Communist or crypto-Communist. This is Communist 
Russia—Stalin’s Russia—-as it has been and is. Kravchenko himself 
was present in the village during 1932, the dreadful year when agriculture 
was collectivised and famine imposed on the land in order to assist Party 
domination over the peasants. He himself knew and protested against 
the appalling conditions in which a mixture of callousness and deliberate 
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policy at the top kept all but a select few of the factory workers. He 
himself visited the camps and—because of his responsibilities—was 
obliged to use the labour of the forced-labour slaves whom the N.K.V.D. 
(now the M.V.D.) have assembled in their millions. And he experienced 
in his own person the fearful handiwork of the secret police and witnessed 
everywhere he went the espionage, the oppression and the terror of the 
largest police State known to history. The events and general conditions 
described by Mr. Kravchenko have long been known to careful observers 
and informed students of Russia. I Chose Freedom fills in the details 
with a vividness only personal experience can supply. 

Communism in Action is a study of the Soviet Union remarkable for 
its detail and objectivity. It describes the operation of Soviet production, 
the working of Soviet agriculture, transport and finance, the roles of 
Soviet management and labour and forced labour, and the level of Soviet 
living standards. It also deals with Soviet methods of government, 
national defence, education, religion and the use of leisure. The report 
has been prepared by the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress at the instance and under the direction of Mr. Dirksen, one of 
the Members of Congress for the great Middle Western State of Illinois. 
References and documentation are full and very valuable. The style is 
clear and simple. Over the field covered there is no better factual 
description of Soviet life in the same compass. 

Both Mr. Louis Fischer and Mr. Chamberlin acquired their knowledge 
of Russia the hard way—as American correspondents in Moscow. Mr. 
Fischer was once a passionate supporter of Communism, but he has grown 
since those days, and to-day is an enemy of Stalin—whom he denounces 
with great fierceness—and a seeker after truth, virtue and political justice 
who has not yet come to the end of his journey. For Mr. Fischer The 
Great Challenge is the challenge to improve “ the world accessible to the 
Western democracies . . . so . . . as to make it a world which will not 
be attracted by Russia.” It is a large order which others, while recog- 
nising an element of truth in Mr. Fischer’s view, would themselves put 
very differently. Mr. Chamberlin completed World Order or Chaos 
before the results of the Yalta Conference were announced. His book 
is thus some two and a half years old; it is a discursive discussion of 
world problems intended to fill in the background for American news- 
paper readers ; and although of interest as an interpretation of the world 
situation in the autumn and winter of 1944-45, it has now been largely 
overtaken by events. 

In Britain and Russia Mr. Middleton has written a useful historical 
conspectus of Anglo-Russian relations from Ivan the Terrible till to-day. 
His earlier chapters are somewhat slight, but the narrative broadens out 
from 1918 onwards. Mr. Middleton apparently does not know Russia, 
but he has drawn on the standard English sources with intelligence and 
understanding. 


THE POPULATION OF THE SoviET UNION: HIsroRY AND PROSPECTS. 
By Dr. Frank Lorimer. (League of Nations Publication ; London : 
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Allen and Unwin. 155.) This survey of Soviet population forms one 
volume in the series of demographic studies which the Office of Popula- 
tion Research at Princeton University has been preparing for the League 
of Nations. Another volume in this series (The Future Population of 
Europe and the Soviet Union, published in 1944) has already been reviewed 
in these pages. Dr. Lorimer’s picture is most instructive. It goes 
back to Russia’s ethnic and economic beginnings and reviews—of 
necessity, non-statistically—some of the great factors affecting the 
secular movement and flow of populations inside the vast territories 
now under Soviet rule. Its contemporary material includes estimates 
of the population of the areas occupied by Germany during the late 
war. For the future it projects other estimates of Soviet population 
possibilities forward as far as 1970. Some most important sections 
analyse the slow impact of industrialisation on Russia’s predominantly 
agricultural population. Other tables show something of the fearful 
cost of the Revolution and Civil War in human terms. Lack of data 
unfortunately prevents Dr. Lorimer from giving a similar picture of the 
cost in human life of “ collectivising ” agriculture or of the terrible 
system of forced-labour slavery which has developed into a kind of 
social cannibalism. But these inevitable omissions in no way lessen 
the value of a work of splendid scope and scholarship, which is both 
exhaustive and indispensable in its field, and which indeed no serious 
student of foreign policy or the course of world affairs can afford to 
neglect. 


Tue History OF THE Crviz War IN THE U.S.S.R. Edited by M. Gorky, 
V. Molotov, K. Voroshilov, S. Kirov, A. Zhdanov, and J. Stalin. 
(Moscow : Foreign Languages Publishing House ; London: Lawrence 
and Wishart. 15s.) As is shown by the list of the four living editors 
—Gorky and Kirov are dead—this History of the Russian Civil War is 
highly official. The first volume was published in Russian in 1935, 
went only as far as the abortive insurrection of July, 1917, and has not 
been translated into English. The present is the second Russian volume 
(but the first one to be rendered into English), which was published in 
Russia in 1942. Its theme is the October Revolution (in English, because 
of differerice in the calendar, the November Revolution), the Bolshevik 
Revolution as such. The ground covered includes the organisation and 
preparation of the armed Petrograd rising, this rising itself, the proletarian 
revolution in Moscow and at the various fronts, the proceedings at the 
second All-Russian Congress of Soviets, and the organisation of the 
Revolutionary Government. The book is well printed on good paper 
and lavishly illustrated. One of its obvious purposes is to contribute to 
the Stalin legend—which it does on the one hand by the fewness and 
manifest bias of its references to the man whom it calls “‘ that braggart 
and traitor Trotsky,” while on the other hand its illustrations skilfully 
enhance the apparent importance of Stalin by showing him, for example, 
conspicuously near Lenin in 1917. But there is also much new material 
in this volume, especially about events outside Petrograd, and the book 
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therefore merits notice both for its obvious propaganda purpose and 
for the contribution it can make to understanding of the mentality of 
Russia’s present rulers. 


THE Russ1AN OurLoox. By Lieutenant-General Sir Giffard Martel. 
(Michael Joseph. tos. 6d.) General Martel is one of those who believe 
that the right way to behave towards the Russians is to be friendly but 
“tough.” That was his own policy when he headed the British Military 
Mission in Moscow during the war, and it worked effectively. -Much 
of this volume is taken up by tales of the outrageous conduct of the 
Russians to their British allies during the war—tales which were care- 
fully suppressed at the time in the supposed interest of good relations 
between the two countries. It is as well that we should have these facts 
recalled to us. It is also well that we should be reminded about the part 
Allied equipment played in the defeat of Germany on the eastern front. 
General Martel points out, for example, that by April, 1944, over 12,000 
aircraft had been delivered to Russia, a number larger than that of the 
first-line aircraft under General Eisenhower for the invasion of France. 


SECRET SIBERIA. By Emil Lengyel. (Robert Hale. 155.) Mr. Lengyel 
is a Hungarian by birth—now apparently an American by citizenship— 
who first went to Siberia in 1916 as a Tsarist prisoner of war, and who 
has also visited the country since then. His subject is mainly Siberia 
as such, the vast land stretching from north of Soviet Central Asia and 
Mongolia to the Arctic Ocean; but two short chapters deal somewhat 
cursorily with Buryat-Mongolia, the Mongol People’s Republic (better 
known as Outer Mongolia), and the Jewish autonomous area of 
Birobijan, and with the five states of Soviet Central Asia itself. The 
story of Siberia is exciting and romantic, though also deeply tragic ; 
and Mr. Lengyel writes vividly about many of its colourful characters. 
He also describes with feeling the life of those whom the Tsars exiled 
to Siberia—but not the fearful fate of the millions whom the Soviet 
régime has also sent there as forced-labour slaves of the N.K.U.D. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Lengyel nowhere makes it clear when he is writing 
from first-hand experience and when he is merely summarising existing 
standard works on Siberia. He also eschews references and gives no 
bibliography. His book is therefore one which must be used with 
great care if used at all for any serious purpose. 


AT STRAWBERRY HILL 


Horace Wapote. By R. W. Ketton-Cremer. (Faber and Faber. 
21s. net). Horace Walpole, who notably embodies the 18th century in 
which he lived, was singularly unfortunate in his 19th century critics, 
among whom Macaulay was one of the most damaging. A striking 
thing about 19th century criticisms is their lack of understanding of 
Walpole’s character and outlook. For example, much was made of 
the malice he was apt to display ; but there is no mention of his extra- 
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ordinary kindness of heart, or of the generosity and loyalty to friends of 
which he was capable. This want of appreciation in many past pictures 
of Walpole therefore makes it of some importance that in Mr. Ketton- 
Cremer he should have found a sympathetic and just biographer. 

Mr. Ketton-Cremer makes no attempt to set Walpole up as a paragon, 
but he does draw a vivid, attractive and convincing portrait. Here one 
sees the gaiety, the courage, the wit, the brilliant intellect and tolerant 
mind, the amazing curiosity and interest which never failed Walpole 
until the end of his life. Walpole’s presumed artificiality and lack of 
sincere feeling have often been stressed. The matter is not so simple or 
clear cut. Walpole faced life with deliberate detachment, and he always 
intended to be primarily a spectator. Where possible be avoided 
involving his affections too deeply ; but he was capable of deep feeling 
towards others, and could not wholly escape the consequences. Physical 
passion never seems to have touched him closely, and he certainly does 
not appear at his best in his relations with women. His affection for his 
mother, his cousin Conway, and Mary Berry was undoubtedly true and 
deep, and he never spared any effort that might contribute towards their 
happiness. But his relationship with Madame du Deffand was extra- 
ordinary ; and he certainly managed to quarrel with a number of his 
oldest friends, sometimes irremediably. The friendships that did not 
come to this unhappy end were, however, greatly valued on both sides. 
Moreover, most of his eccentricities were harmless, and much of his 
own peculiar charm and achievement was possible only because of his 
calm and placid manner of life. 

Walpole was most versatile—letter-writer and chronicler; anti- 
quary and author; politician and political writer. It is of course as 
letter-writer that he is best known and has earned his greatest fame, 
and indeed there is a tendency to forget or ignore his other accomplish- 
ments. It is therefore of interest that Mr. Ketton-Cremer has devoted 
particular care and attention to his political career. Walpole was a 
Member of Parliament for 27 years, and during this time was in constant 
attendance at the House. He never spoke much in the Commons 
because of his weak voice, but he was the close friend of many prominent 
politicians and very active behind the scenes. His advice was sought 
and greatly valued. To historians his notes of speeches and political 
memoirs have been extremely useful. 

The pivot and centre of Walpole’s life, however, was Strawberry 
Hill, and it was on the adornment of his Gothic castle that he lavished 
his time and money. This beloved place was the focus of his antiquarian 
activities, he filled it with his famous collection of objets d’art, and he 
found there an outlet for his passion for Gothic architecture. Years of 
loving care were spent in building and adorning the house and creating 
the lovely garden. While at Strawberry Hill his literary activities were 
also great and various, and included the setting up of a printing press 
there. One of his most remarkable writings was The Castle of Otranto, 
an extraordinary fantasy inspired by his own house. 

It is unusual to find a biographer so sympathetic to his subject. 
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The result is a fascinating and readable book, written with charm and 
understanding. Mr. Ketton-Cremer brings to life again a past age, 
and with him we may wander for a few happy hours into the fantasia 
that was Strawberry Hill. Horace Walpole of course had his faults and 
absurdities ; but the wit, the gaiety and the lambent pen with which he 
wrote his letters were treasures that delighted their recipients and have 
enriched a later world, the prospect of whose appraising and approving 
eye Walpole never forgot. 


A DOCTOR IN GERMANY 


JANos: THE Story oF A Docror. By John Plesch. (Gollancz. 18s.) 
To most Englishmen Central Europe is serra incognita, a world of which 
few know even the bald facts about land and peoples, while fewer still 
have the familiarity with social structure and institutions that come from 
direct acquaintance. One of the charms of Professor Plesch’s book is 
therefore the full, vivid picture it gives of life under the old Austro- 
Hungarian Empire and in the Germany of Kaiser Wilhelm II and the 
Weimar Republic from his boyhood fifty years ago down to the Nazi 
revolution. This was a world which he saw with the eyes of a child in 
Hungary, as a student at the University of Budapest, and as a young 
practitioner in a little spa of the Upper Tatras. Then came Berlin, and a 
meteoric rise to a wider view as a researcher of originality and accomplish- 
ment, a talented teacher, a physician whose understanding and gift of 
healing brought him an extensive practice among the best-known and 
most influential circles in Germany and among visitors to Germany, and 
a lover of music, the theatre and the arts whose endowments and sym- 
pathy again brought him into touch (and in many cases intimacy) with 
the leaders in these worlds in Germany and Central Europe. Many of 
these people he knew well. To Einstein, an intimate friend, he devotes 
two long and fascinating chapters. It is a world in which much was good, 
though as a whole it lacked political insight and a sense of public duty ; 
a world now utterly annihilated : Mais on sont les neiges d'antan ! 

But we do wrong to linger on Dr. Plesch’s picture of Central Europe 
from the Emperor Francis Joseph to Hitler. Janos is an autobiography 
as well as a volume of memoirs ; and the author must not be forgotten 
because of the brilliance of his own pen-pictures. Dr. Plesch is of mixed 
descent, Jewish, Hungarian, German. The good fairies present at his 
birth bestowed on him a rare combination of gifts—physical strength, 
great vitality, a keen, questing spirit, imagination and sympathy, a feeling 
for people, love of beauty, and a true deep sense of artistic style. When 
the Nazi hurricane drove him and many other gifted men from Germany 
his qualities soon won him a sure place in England ; and by no means his 
least interesting pages are those commenting on English medicine and 
English life. And besides all that his book contains about his world and 
friends and colleagues and himself there is also a full hundred pages and 
more containing the fruit of generalisation and reflection of his excep- 
tionally rich experience as a physician—a healer obviously not only of 
the body but often of the soul also. 
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THE LAW OF PEACE 


INTERNATIONAL Law: Vol. I.—Pracze. By L. Oppenheim. Sixth 
Edition, edited by H. Lauterpacht. (Longmans, Green. 7os.) “ Law 
of Nations or International Law (Droit des gens, Volkerrecht) is the name 
for the body of customary and conventional rules which are considered 
legally binding by civilised States in their intercourse with each other . . 
International Law . . . is in its origin essentially a product of Christian 
civilisation.” It is good in these days of international turmoil and 
unsettlement to read these words, with which one of the most eminent 
jurists of modern times opens his authoritative treatise on international 
law. They remind us of the double truth that the great Stoic, Roman 
and Christian tradition out of the loins of which the fabric of inter- 
national law has sprung has served for more than a millenium as a force 
tending to moderate, order and soften the relations of States with one 
another, and that in the contemporary world the diffusion of power 
among States more or less unconnected with—sometimes, indeed, 
repudiating—the Christian and European tradition must throw inter- 
national intercourse back into ruder, more violent, and vastly more 
dangerous ways. 

This sixth edition of the first volume of Professor Oppenheim’s 
treatise is edited by his present successor in the Whewell Chair of Inter- 
national Law at Cambridge. Professor Lauterpacht has had tremendous 
changes affecting the structure of international organisation and the 
corpus of international law to cope with. They include the United 
Nations and the system of Trusteeship—with which, as an international 
lawyer, he most obviously concerns himself, however unreal not to say 
harmful these institutions may prove in fact before they run their course. 
Other new subjects of great importance comprise Recognition (and Non- 
Recognition) as instruments of policy, the development of the Monroe 
Doctrine, and the criminal responsibility of States—under the doctrine 
concerning which, for example, the Nuremberg trial of the major German 
war criminals was conducted. Besides new material covering this great 
range of new subjects, the old, staple topics remain, and are handled with 
the exhaustiveness and authority which have long made Oppenheim on 
international law a standard work of reference. Professor Lauterpacht, 
besides his recension of the former text and his own new writing, 
has brought the extensive bibliography and case references up to 
date. 


SHORT NOTICES 


IMPERIAL PREFERENCE. By Ronald S. Russell. (Empire Economic 
Union. 55.) This book packs an immense amount of information 
clearly and skilfully into a minimum of space. Mr. Russell, who is 
Regional Secretary of the Empire Economic Union and a member of 
the L.C.C., begins by surveying the development of Imperial Preference, 
the alteration in British policy towards Preference which followed the 
first world war, and the changes introduced by the fateful Ottawa 
Conference of 1932. He then goes on to analyse in detail by commodities 
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and commodity groups the effects of Preference on British trade with 
the Empire between 1932 and 1938. The root of the matter is admirably 
summed up by Mr. L. S. Amery in two sentences in his excellent foreword. 
After all necessary allowances for imperfections in the evidence caused 
by the intervention of the war, “‘ the material available,” Mr. Amery 
points out, 


“affords conclusive proof both of the extent of Empire resources 
and of the effectiveness of the policy of Empire Preference over the 
brief period when it was in force. For us, or, indeed, for any part 
of the Empire, to go back on that policy, in face of the evidence 
contained in Mr. Russell’s volume, would suggest an almost 
unbelievable lack either of vision or of confidence in ourselves.” 


With these views The National Review of course wholeheartedly agrees. 


Aspects OF BritisH Economic Hisrory, 1918-1925. By A. C. Pigou. 
(Macmillan. 155.) In this volume the Emeritus Professor of Political 
Economy in Cambridge University studies certain aspects of British 
economic history from the armistice in November, 1918, which ended 
the main fighting—though not all hostilities—in the first world war to 
Britain’s return to the gold standard in April, 1925. His work was done 
in 1941-42 at the request of the Government in the hope that knowledge 
about an earlier post-war period might provide some guidance for the 
problems which would emerge after the late war. This hope Professor 
Pigou by no means disappoints. It is not necessary for the general 
reader to follow him through the technical economic analysis which 
fills most of the book. For most people what is important is the 
conclusion—it is Professor Pigou’s authority which gives it weight— 
that a reasonable hope is warranted ‘‘ that the foundations of our 
economic strength have not been irretrievably impaired,” always pro- 
vided that our population retains substantially its pre-war numbers, 
strength, skill, knowledge and ideas. 


THE TRIAL OF GERMAN Major WAR CRIMINALS. PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL MILITARY TRIBUNAL SITTING AT NUREMBERG, 
GERMANY. Part 3: 17TH DECEMBER, 1945, to 4TH JANUARY, 1946. 
PART 4: 7TH JANUARY, 1946, TO I9TH JANUARY, 1946. PART 5: 21ST 
JANUARY, 1946, TO 1sT FEBRUARY, 1946. PART 6: 2ND FeBRuary, 1946, 
TO 13TH FEBRUARY, 1946. PART 7: 14TH FEBRUARY, 1946, TO 26TH 
FEBRUARY, 1946. Parr 8: 27TH FEBRUARY, 1946, TO 11TH MARCH, 
1946. Parrg: 12TH MARCH, 1946, TO 22ND MARCH, 1946. JUDGMENT, 
DELIVERED AT NUREMBERG ON 30TH SEPTEMBER AND IST OCTOBER, 
1946. Law Reports oF TRIALS OF War CrimiNnAts. Selected and 
Prepared by the United Nations War Crimes Commission, English 
Edition, volume 1. (H.M. Stationery Office, 55. 64., 65. 6d., 55. 6d,, 
55.5 fs, 45. 6d., 55. Od., 25. 6d. and 25. 6d. respectively.) These volumes 
of the proceedings at the Nuremberg trial cover the case for the 
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prosecution against certain German groups and organisations—the 
Leadership Corps of the Nazi Party, the Reich Cabinet, the S.A., S.S., 
Gestapo and S.D., and the General Staff and High Command—and 
against each of the individual defendants. They also deal with crimes 
against persons (including evidence about the concentration camps at 
Auschwitz, Ravensbriick, Mauthausen and Buchenwald), the preparation 
of the German attacks on Czechoslovakia, Poland, Yugoslavia and the 
Soviet Union, and German plundering and looting of occupied countries. 
The case for Goering’s defence is begun near the end of Part 8. There 
are good tables of contents which help readers to find quickly material 
in which they are interested. Law Reports of Trials of War Criminals 
summarises a number of cases of general interest against both the 
Germans and the Japanese. All this material is of the greatest interest 
to students of the origins and conduct of the war on the German side 
and of the behaviour of the Germans in occupied countries generally. 
It is much to be hoped that the Nuremberg material before it is finished 
will include the volumes of documents which at present are obtainable 
with great difficulty (if at all) only from the United States Government 
Printing Office in Washington. At the very least an exchange arrange- 
ment should be made which would enable libraries of learned institutions 
and qualified serious students of the war and its background to obtain 
these volumes of essential documents. Perhaps the American could be 
persuaded to give his attention and help in this matter. 
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